


Sir THOM \s MUMO 


in Madias, nnel Mi Mumo accompanied ilio detachment 
winch c^coi(ctl them tlnthei 

We have Inthciio been considering Mr Mumo ns n 
imhfaiv ofticei He was now about to quit the exciting 
and ndvontmmis life of a soldier foi n tune, and to on lei 
on cml emplov , and it is not using too stiong language to 
«n\ that lie proved lnmsolf to be the vt*r\ best cnilinn (hat 
India had yet seen One of the piovmees then ceded to 
the Company was the BdrntnaM], or the twelve districts 
It comprised the lioithoin half of the piesent distneb ol 
Snlem, and pint of Noith 1 cot, being a continuation of 
the tible-laud of Mvsoio and the Dckkan, and being be- 
tween two and tin oo thousand feet above the level of the 
sea It was a beautiful and pleasant country, being divei- 
sitied lieie and there In lulls of consideiable height and 
Imolmess The administration of tho districts lnthoi to 
bold in Southern India had not been a success, and, on tho 
occupation of the newly acquired teriitoiy, Loid Com- 
walbs, the Governoi-Genei al, who had himself conducted 
the campaign against Tippoo, and wdio was then at Madias, 
determined to place it undet caiefully selected nnhtniy 
ofliceis, the services of competent ciwbaus acquainted with 
the languages and habits of the people not being available 
Captuu Read was chosen fortius duty, with the title of 
Superintendent of Revenue m the Biiamah/Il, with tliree 
assistants under him, one of whom was Mr Mumo 

Mi Munro thiow himself heaitdy into Ins new woik, 
and became thoroughly attached to the district His head- 
quarters were at Dhaimapun, and theie he made a pleasant 
garden, and to that place Ins thoughts frequently turned with 
affection m after-life and amid other scenes But he was sel- 
dom there He was constantly moving about his district m 
tents Even so late as May, when the hot weather was at 
its height, we find lum writing to Ins mother from his tent 
He seems thoroughly to have enjoyed the sceneiy of this 
fail countiy u It is a lomantic countiy,” he wi ote when 
leaving it, “ and every tiee and mountain has some chnim 
which attaches me to them I began some yeais ago to 




Mr THO'IAN MIX'IO. 


The TKinninhil was just locouumg fiom the nlnnutv 
of vrm The people knew nothin*; of the English Govern- 
ment nml its officers, mid thoicfme the settlement of tlio 
levcnue requned the most jndu ions nml delicate Jmndlmtr 
The system, if it can he so called, of Il^der nml Tippno had 
been of the loughext do^ci lptimi Tlio mcmionjts fanned 
our to ceifnin responsible persons, fiom v. horn the rulin'; 
power expected gieit returns, and whose peculations im- 
po\eushed the people The "lent mm of Colonel Iteod 
and Ins assistants was to accustom the rjofs fo n moderate, 
but steidj, assessment The m stein that was adopted Jifter 
cniefnl consideration and tunl was t.he K\otwnu sjGom, 
bv winch the Collcetoi on behalf of the Go\ eminent dealt 
with each individual cultivator Tins system was gi.ulurilly 
introduced into the distnet, and, ns it leceired the hearty 
support of Mr Munro, both at this tune, and when he was 
called upon to fill lughei and moio influential positions, 
it was extended to othei districts, and became the pimcipnl 
<?•' evs to m throughout the Madias Piesuleucy Undci 

;,hfs system iJfie condition of each individual ijot is most 
favourable There is an annual inquiry 1 Guarding each 
holding, but “thoie is no annual settlement of the 1 ate of 
assessment All that is inquired into is the extent of each 
ryot’s holding, and this is icndered necessary by tlio option 
which is conceded to the ryot to give up, 01 diminish, or 
extend Ins holding from ycai to yeni Eveiy icgistored 
holder of land is recognized as its proprietoi, and pays the 
levenue assessed upon Ins holding direct to Government 
He is at liberty to sublet Ins piopeity, or to tiansfer it by 
gift, sale, 01 mortgage He cannot be ejected by Govern- 
ment so long as lie pays the fixed assessment, and he has 
the option of annually mci easing Ins holding piovided that 
theie is other land available, oi of diminishing it or entnely 
abandoning it The ryot under this system is virtually a 
proprietor with a simple and perfect title, and has all the 
benefits of a perpetual lease without its responsibility ” 
We have heie given tins simple descnption from official 
sources so that the readei may more fully undei stand what 
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and pioceeded to Canara There, for sixteen montlis, lie 
was engaged m tlioioagli haid work, dnung which., to use 
his own phiase, he had not even time to think. He was not 
very happy there, because the country, the climate, and the 
peopleware so veiy different from eveiythmg to winch he 
had lately been accustomed But work tended to sustain his 
spmts Public business seldom occupied him less than ten 
horns a day, and sometimes twelve or thnteeu He was never 
alone, except when asleep 01 at meals He was constantly 
out m tents “ I am convinced,” he wrote at this time, 
“ that the people of this countiy, by my spending all my 
time among them undei the fly of a maiquee, are already 
bettei Bntisk subjects than they would have been m twenty 
yeais, had X lived in a house on the sea-shore” He whs 
much disheartened, howevei , sometimes by his movements 
being impeded by the heavy rams, which last a long time 
on that coast 

Canai a is a wild and rugged strip of territory The 
greatei portion of it is below the ghauts, and beiug intei- 
sected by numerous rivers, is extremely damp and muggy 
The part above the ghauts is wooded, fertile, and possess- 
ing a comparatively cool and pleasant climate It was at 
that time inhabited by a tuibulent people, who, having 
been severely fleeced by Hyder and Tippoo’s officeis, weie 
not m the humour to submit tamely to the authority of the 
Company Duung the few months of Major Mum o ' 8 admin- 
istration, howevei, they completely yielded to the chaim 
and fasciuation of his manner, and became peaceable and 
01 deily subjects The land was regarded as the pnvate pos- 
session of the holdeis, and most of Majoi Maniocs workcon- 
lsted iu deciding claims foi laud, which had seldom been the 
case m the B&iamah&l The settlement of the revenue was 
made with the landowners, not dnectly with the lyots, and, 

> this respect, he followed the plan which he desuecl 
dways to uphold, that no sudden changes should be made 
the ancient tenuie of land, so that he did not feel himself 
t liberty to introduce what he himself consideied the best 
system of leveuue, namely, the ryotwan 
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A personal memoir demands an aocotmfc of gome of the 
details of the daily life of its subject, and therefore a brief 
sketch of Major Munro s mode of Irving while engaged m 
the arduous work of a Collector may appropriately be given 
here It is taken from the time when he was at bis head 
quarter station but a* can well be imagined, it did not 
vary muoh, when he was out in the diatnot m tents He 
slept on a rattan oot with a carpet and a pillow placed on 
it. He rose at daybreak. On leaving his room be walked m 
the open air bare-headed, conversing with the people who 
had gathered together to speak to him After an early 
breakfast he gave verbal instructions to his assistants 
wrote his letters and theo proceeded to his nutoherry where 
he remained till half past tour transaotmg the nkual routine 
of pnblio bu nu ess. He then dressed and while so em- 
ployed one of hia assistants read alond either the letters 

i cisfc received or tome amusing book At five be liad 
unner and amused himself m various ways until eight. 
Then came his night cutcherrv whioh frequently lasted till 
midnight. He was remarkably primitive and rather eooen 
tno in his costume He was Sreased m the fashion which 
was prevalent twenty years before, when he was engaged m 
the campaign under Sir Byre Coo to He still wore a cue 

that is a tail of hair on the back of his head which, m the 
absence of a proper fastening be sometimes bed with a 
piece of red tape He was not a shikiJn, bat was very 
fond of athletic exeroises suoh as quoits and fives j ana 
when he was unable to obtam these favourite amusements, 
he sometimes even diverted himself by throwing stones 
When I joined him on one occasion/ wrote one of his 
assistants, I peroerved a stone in hit hand and enquired 
what he meant to do with it. I am just waiting he 
answered till all the Brahmins go away that 1 may 
have a good throw at that dog npoa the wall * ’ 

At last, after having been instrumental in reducing the 
distnot of Oanara to ordor Major Monro's dosire to leave it 
was fulfilled and the next seven years were spent in doing 
tho same good servioe in the Ceded Districts In tho first 
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year of the present century, the Nizam, being unable to 
fulfil his engagements with the English Government, ceded 
to it the tract of country now representing the districts 
of Bellary, Anantapore, Cuddapah, Kninool, and the Pfil- 
nad He was appointed Principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts with foui Collectors under him, he himself retain- 
ing the southern part of Bellaiy or Anantapore The 
country over which he was now called upon to rule is the 
very reveise of Canara. It is an and, rocky, and almost 
treeless tract The culturable soil is chiefly black cotton 
It is veiy feitile m the parts immediately under tanks and 
other artificial means of irrigation , but the greater pait ot 
it is dry and hilly It was at that time studded with hill 
foits, some of considerable stiength It had for genera- 
tions been the battle-field between Mussulman and Hindu , 
and it was then overrun by several petty poligars, who 
had set the Nizam's Government at defiance, and what 
levenue there was had been collected by plundering and 
violence. The following pithy sentences give a clear de- 
scription of the rule which was about to be displaced lt The 
ten years of Mogul Government m Cuddapah has been 
almost as destructive as so many years of war , and this 
last year, a mutinous, unpaid army was turned loose 
during the sowmg season, to collect their pay fiom the 
villages They drove off: and sold the cattle, extoited 
money by toiture from every man who fell into their hands, 
and plundeted the houses and shops of those who fled , 
by which means the usual cultivation has been greatly 
dimimshed ” A drought had, moreover, recently occuired 
Altogether, the Ceded Districts were m a tiuly pitiable 
condition Major Munro set about the work of ameliora- 
tion with characteristic vigour He reduced the power and 
curbed the license of the poligars and minor rajahs He 
introduced law and order m a distracted country He 
constantly moved about m tents Wherever he went, 
he mixed with the people unattended and unarmed He 
thus mspiied confidence The country became peaceable 
and the people contented. The revenue was collected 
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ea<nly, and, when " the Colonel Dorog6rn * as the ryota 
generally called him left on a well merited forlough to 
England hi* administration of the Ceded Eiatnota received 
the oordial approbation of Government 

Colonel Munro hnd now rendered twenty-seven years of 
oontmuooa service in India and he felt that it was time to 
return for a season to hi* native land Hi* pleasure in 
revisiting the hannt* of his youth in Scotland were clouded 
by missing hi* mother who had died the year before and 
by observing the sad infirmities which old age had brought 
upon lua father He waa six years at home moat of hi* 
time being spent in London where he was of service m 
giving evidence before the Seleot Committee of the Honse 
of Commons on Indian Affairs winch was then Bitting 
The expiration of the Charter of the East India Company was 
drawing near and Parliament waa making a core hi I in 
veatigation into the whole aubjeot of Indian administration 
Colonel Munro s evidence was muoh valued and hi* opin 
ions earned great weight The impression left upon the 
authontie* was ao favourable that he was appointed the 
bead of a Commission to inquire into the administration of 
justice in the Prendenoy of Madras 

Accordingly Colonel Munro once more returned to India 
arriving at Madras on September 10 1814 He did not 
return alone A few week* before hi* departure he mar 
ned Mi as Jane Campbell the daughter of a Scotch gentle- 
man of property a lady of sweet and pleasing disposition 
and manner who for many year* was much beloved by 
the inhabitants of Madras The first few month* of Colonel 
Monro s second sojourn m India were chiefly spent m col 
leoting evidence on the subjeot of bis mission Hu only 
colleague was Mr Stratton one of the Judges of the Suddor 
Adawlut The principal defect* in the system then pre- 
vailing were the sharp distinction between the revenue and 
the jndioial departments, the Oollootor* having no magis- 
terial powers while tho Judges had no revenue experience 
and were never really brought into contact with the people 
and the entire exclusion of qualified Hindu* or Moharn 
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raadans from positions of dignity and trust Tbe Com- 
mission suggested ceitam alterations and lefoims m tbe 
principles and modes of pioceduie, that weie embodied 
in tbe Madias Code of Regulations, which weie in nse for 
many years until most of them were supeiseded by the 
Penal and Civil Codes now uni vei sally employed m tbe 
English territories m India Colonel Mumo met with 
considerable opposition m this matter, paiticularly fiom 
those m autbonty, who, almost to a man, weie too mnch 
attached to tbe existing system to abandon it readily This 
uphill woik was interiupted by the Mahratta war of 1 817-18 
As the armies to be employed m this campaign were being 
piepared for service, Colonel Munro, with all his military 
predilections returning m full force, requested that he might 
be permitted to join the ai my, and be entiusted with a com- 
mand There was some hesitation at fii st m complying with 
his request, but, at length, he was appointed, m both a civil 
and a militaiy capacity, to bung into subjection Dharwar and 
other districts boi dering on the Madras Piesidency, which 
i ad recently been ceded by the Peshwa Leaving his family 
t Bangalore, he quickly pioceeded to the scene of his new 
"'uties He had the satisfaction, with a most inadequate 
oi ce, to defend the Madias Piesidency fiom invasion, and 
o pei form the difficult task of inducing the people not 
only to withhold payment of their rents, to then former 
ruleis, but to lepel the attacks of the Mahrattas The events 
f this bnef, but spmted, campaign, by which Colonel 
funro most materially assisted the greater opeiations of 
he giand army, aie thus described by his old friend. Sir 
Tolm Malcolm — “ Insulated in an enemy’s countiy, with 
o militaiy means whatever, he forms the plan of subdu- 
ng the country, expelling the aimy by which it is occu- 
led, and collecting the levenues that are due to the enemy, 
hrough the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided 
nd suppoited by a fewnregulai infantry, whom he invites 
rom the neighbouring provinces for that pm pose His 
lan, which is at once simple and great, is successful to a 
Tgiee, that a mind like his could alone have anticipated. 
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The country comes into his hands by the most legitimate of 
all modes, the sealous efforts of the natives to place them 
selves under his rnlo, and to enjoy the benefits of a Govern 
ment -which, whon administered by a manlike him, is one of 
the best in the world * The Oonarese ryots of this southern 
Mahratta territory had heard of his fame from their 
fellow-countrymen m Bollary and therefore, to use the 
words of Canning, ' the population which he subjugated 
by arms, he managed with such address, equity and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts 
and feelings * 

Wearied and worn enfeebled in health by the exertions 
of this trying campaign whioh had told even on his her- 
culean frame General Mnnro, accompanied by his wife 
returned to England at the conclusion of the war They 
started ra January 1819 but they had not been there long 
when he was appointed Governor of the Presidenoy in 
whioh he bad spent so many years of hard and unremitting 
tod They landed again at Madras June 8 1820 and he 
held the high position to which he had been bo deservedly 
advanced until the day of his death just seven years after 
wards. A fall account of his beneficent rale cannot be 
giyen here bat a very good impression will be gained of 
the manner in whioh he performed the important duties 
oonfided to his charge if a brief aooouot is given of hi* 
daily life is Governor of the principles that actuated his 
measures and of the personal contact that he managed to 
maintain with the people at large Throughout every 
duty he endeavoured to act on his own maxim that 'the 
superintending influence of a Governor should be felt in 
every corner of his provinoe He was now Sir Thomas 
Munro having, before he left England been created a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath 

The mode in whioh Sir Thomas Mnnro arranged his 
daily work will proVe the extreme conscientiousness 
with whioh he endeavoured to discharge his high duties 
ns Governor, and a comparison of the following state- 
ment with the account of his work somo twenty years 
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before will show that ho worked as hard when he was 
Governor, as he did when he was only a Collector. Of 
course some little variation would he made m the daily 
round, accoidmg as to whether he was at Madras or in 
camp during one of his frequent np-countiy touis He 
rose at day-break, and took a ride or walk for two or three 
hours. On certain mornings he walked m ono well-known 
direction, and was leady to listen to anyone who might 
wish to speak to him. On these occasions he was unattend- 
ed, except, perhaps, by a peon or some old levenue servant. 
The people flocked to meet him, and he personally received 
their petitions, and promised to attend to them himself. 
Breakfast was at eight, and after it he had interviews with 
such European ofliceis as might wish to consult him. 
At half past nine he withdrew to his study, where he re- 
mained immersed in business till four, which was his din- 
ner hour On certain days he had to attend the public 
business m the Council Chamber After dinner he took a 
drive with Lady Muuro, and then letmned to transact 
more business until eight, when he joined the family circle, 
and, except when there was company, an aid-de-camp or 
some other person whom he might request read aloud. He 
was particularly fond of hearing the debates m the British 
Parliament, which he liked to follow, 01 a novel of Sir 
Walter Scott, an author who always delighted him. 

We shall now state bnefly some of the principles on 
which he conducted his government, as they will serve to 
show how great was the anxiety he felt for the people com- 
mitted to his charge He was most desirous of employ- 
ing Hindus and Muhammadans m all appointments where 
their services could be available. He prepared a scheme 
for the instruction of such and training them for the pub- 
lic service. He was also anxious that all employed m 
that service should be adequately remunerated, and re- 
ceive a sufficient pension when incapacitated by sickness or 
old age He was very strong on the point of not permitting 
them to hold land m the districts where they were serv- 
ing, so that the temptation of being privy to the sale of 
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land whioh they wished to purchase might be entirely re 
movod. He was very desirous that the junior civilians 
should always begin their service in the revenue depart 
inent in order that they might be brought into closer con 
loot with the people and acquire an affection for them by 
becoming acquainted with the affairs of their daily life 
For the same reason he always spoke strongly on the 
necessity of their acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
Vernacular languages 

After he had been some four or five years occupied as 
Governor the climate and the strain of oodtinuons labour 
began to tell upon Sir Thomas Munro ft I am like an 
over worked horso and require a little rest J ’ he wrote He 
bad, of late experienced much happinoss in hia domeetio 
life Two eons had been born to him Lady Mqnro and he 
had, however been obliged to undergo the trial whioh is 
sure to come on all Anglo-Indians in navmg to part with 
their ohildron for a season, and latterly he had to bear 
the additional trial of parting from Lad^y Mnnro on aooount 
of ill health Twin* he sent in his resignation, whioh tbe 
authorities in England were loath to accept. On the first 
occasion he remained in office because tne first Burmese 
War bad broken out, in which the army of Madras took 
ita full share and the experience of the Governor of 
Mad ms was needed to render assistance to the Government 
of Iudia. The second time his resignation was proffered 
it was accepted but an unwarrantable delay was made in 
appointing nis successor 

In order to make himself fully acquainted with every 
part of his province Sir Thomas Munro made lengthened 
tours up-country He enjoyed none of these tours so 
muoh as those through hu old charges — the BAramahAl 
and the Ceded Diet riots. The end came when he was in 
camp traveling through the fatter He had started at 
the end of May 1827 and had reached Gooty on July 4 
There was a good deal of cholera bnt he had seen 
muoh of it, and showed no apprehension of danger now 
The camp however was attacked and sevoral sepoys be- 
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longmg to the Governors guard died. On the morning of 
the Oth Sir Thomas Mumo started for a ten miles’ nnucli 
m excellent spmts and appuiently m good health On 
the way he couveised freely with somo ot the rjots whom 
he met, warmly expressing his pleasure at heaimg of the 
recent imptovement reported m then crops. Soon after 
reaching the village of Pattikonda he adjourned to the 
audience tent, hut, while m the veiy nndst of transacting 
husiuess with the Collector, he was suddenly taken ill At 
first no appi ehensmn \\ as felt , but he i apidly sauk During 
lus illness, he showed his usual consideration for others, 
and lequested the friends who had gathered m his tent to 
leave it, leinaikmg, “ It is not fair to keep you m an 
infected chamber” About thiee o’clock he felt a little 
better, and, with a sweet smile, said to those atound, “ It 
is almost worthwhile being ill, m oider to be so kindly 
nuised,” This improvement was only transient, and at 
half-past nine he fell asleep He was buried at Gooty next 
day m the little cemetery beneath the ingged hill foitiess 
Thus, m the midst of the work m which he pre-eminent- 
ly excelled, m the old distnet where he bad spent so 
many happy and useful days, (t the father of the people,” as 
he had affectionately been called, died among his people. 
Perhaps, theie was no one of our Anglo-Indian statesmen 
who moie thoioughly identified himself with the people of 
India, and especially with the ryots, than Sn Thomas Mumo. 
No one more fully felt with them and for them He was also 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of duty Self-interest 
seemed never to step before duty The aim of his life was to 
advance the good of the Hindus themselves, which he regard- 
ed as so thoroughly identified with the interests of the Eng- 
lish m India that they could not be separated He was open 
and honest as the day Whether writing the description of a 
battle as a subaltern or an elaborate mmute as a Governor, 
he simply stated facts as they -were without exaggeration 
or embellishment He appeared to some to be rather hard 
and stern , but this impression may have been made by the 
infirmity of deafness, with which he was afflicted m eaily 
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life and which troubled him even to the last. This pcma 
bly gave him an abstracted and apparently haughty manner 
It ib stated by bis biographer that he was a truly religious 
man that he never permitted a day to poaa without setting 
aside some portion of it for devotional exorcises and that 
he was a diligent student o£ Scripture To none are the 
inhabitants of Sonthern India more deeply indebted than 
to Sir Thomas Munro to whom more than to any one else 
can appropriately be awarded the honourable designation, 
the Mend of the Indian ryot.*' 





SIR JOHN MALCOLM : 

THE UBIQUITOUS DIPLOMATIST. 


* *<>• ► 

“iEqnnin memento robm in nrduis 
Serrnro menlom ” — Horace 

“ Remember to keep nu e\ only balanced mind in tbo midst of difficul- 
ties ” 

The distinguished diplomatist, Sir John Malcolm, is a 
good example of a high-spirited, hut thoughtless j'outh, 
who aftoiwaids attained, by his own ability and exei tion, a 
very eminent position Born of parents m reduced cir- 
cumstances m a farm house on the banks of tho Esk m 
Scotland on May 2, 1769, he leceived a cadetship, while 
still quite a lad, and landed at Madras m April, 1783 He 
was, in fact, only fourteen years of age when he commenced 
his military career Ho long letamed his youthful ajipear- 
ance, and, when sent on Ins first separate command, as 
officer m charge of a detachment of British soldiers, to 
escort some pnsoners who had been exchanged on their 
way to the frontier of the English territory during the war 
with Tippoo Sahib, he was met by Major Dallas who was 
escorting them thiough the dominion of Tippoo The 
Major, as he drew near, seeing a bright, rosy youth, riding 
a rough pony, asked him where was the commanding 
officer cc I am the commanding officer,” replied young 
Malcolm, rising m his saddle, much to his companion’s 
amusement Still better, he retained his youthful elasticity 
of spirits and joyousness of mannei, which served to cheer 
and uphold him m times of anxiety and m hours of polit- 
ical peiplexity and embarrassment 

The first years of Ins Indian life were spent m the ordi- 
nary routine of military service He was idle and extra- 
vagant He got mto debt , but, feehng repentant and 
ashamed, he stinted and starved himself rather than incur 
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additional liabilities He then set to "mirk in real earnest to 
overcome tlio deficiencies in his early education, and ho soon 
raaetorod Hindustani and Perform "which afterwards proved 
most useful in obtaining promotion Ho also diligently appli 
cd himself to tho study of Indian history, and especially 
of tho principles on which the government of the En glish 
empiro in India had been founded and m which ho Bnbse- 
qncntly proved a consummate moator Tho first appoint 
ment for whioh ho applied was given to another Ho was 
just half-an hour too late Ho was so vexed at this that, 
on his return to his tont he threw himself on his cot and 
buret into tears The successful officer was murdered on 
Ins first appearance at the Court to whioh he had been 
appointed and Mr Malcolm who often mentioned the 
circumstance in after years regarded it as the Providential 
mlmg of One who had reaervod him for greater tilings 
His first appointment was Persian interpreter to the de- 
tachment serving with the Nizam a troops before Seringa 
patom in 1792 but ill health Boon compelled hi m to return 
to Europe and thus the first portion of his Indian career 
came to a premature dote 

In tho cold aeaaon of 1795 Mr Malcolm returned to Madras 
and was appointed Military Secretary to the Commander m 
Chief In 1797 Iiord Mommgton, afterwards the Marquis 
Wellesley the great Governor-General staved for a time at 
Madras on his way to Calcutta, and Captain Malcolm was 
introduced to him Pleased with same reports on the rela 
turns between the English Government and the Indian 
States, which Captain Maloolm had presented to him, the 
Governor-General gave him the appointment of assistant 
to the Resident at the Nizam b Court at Hyderabad Tins 
was a critical penod in. the history of British India 
War with Tippoo SaKb was mumnont The conduct of the 
Nizam m the approaching conflict was all important and 
it was well known that the French had then obtained 
a commanding influence at his Court French officers of dis- 
tinction were in command of several battalions of hi* 
troops, and had brought them into a stato of admirable 
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efficiency nml discipline Tlicv wio dulled under the 
coloms of Republican Fiance and the cap of libel h 
Revolution,*! \ 1* ranee was to help the tluuongli t\ lanlTippoo 
m his designs against, the English The Gouunuieut of 
India detoi mined to put an end to tins state of uiTaus by 
one bold stroke English battalion-, weie at hand, and the 
Resident, with the eom-ent of the Ni/am, was pieparmg to 
use them foi this pm pose. Just at the oppoitune moment, 
howeier, some of the Ficnch sepo\s mutinied, and a not 
being expected, Captain Malcolm was sent to quell the 
tumult The mutinous sepmsweie about to ti oat him in 
the wav in which then wcio heating then own officers, 
when some of them who had once sened in his own regi- 
ment, and lcmembeied suiuli \ kindnesses leceued at lus 
hands, iccogm/ed him, and, lifting him on then heads, boie 
him to a place of sifetc The Fiench coips weic after- 
wmds disbanded without a conflict, and Captain Malcolm 
was despatched to present their eolouis as a tiophy to the 
Govei not -General 

Still moie stin mge\ cuts weie lapidl) appioaclnug Tho 
final war wnth Tippoo soon followed The Fiench tioops 
being out of the \up the Ni/am tlucw in his lot with the 
English, and became ono of then most dc\otcd allies A 
contingent was sent fiom Lh derabad, and Captain Malcolm 
w'as appointed to accompany it as political officer The 
British subsiding foi cc, comjioscd entn civ of sepoj s, mai di- 
ed noth the Ni/nnTs contingent, and it was considered 
advisable to add to this foiee a European legnncnt The 
legimcut selected was the Tim ty-tlin d, commanded by 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, nfteiwaids the celcbiatcd Duke 
1 of Wellington, between whom and Captain Malcolm a firm 
and lasting intimacy was then begun The siege and 
capture of Senugapatam followed m rapid succession Tho 
death of Tippoo duiing that memorable siege, left tho coun- 
try of Mysoie at the incicy of the conquerois The paiti- 
tion and settlement of the countiy weie ai ranged by a 
Commission consisting of a few distinguished ofhceis, the 
two friends Captain Malcolm and Captain Munro, acting 
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jointly aa Secretary to the Commission Two carefully 
prepared treaties were the result of its labours. 

Captain Malcolm b next omploymont was an embassy to 
tho Court of Persia Tho principal object of this missi on 
was to onbst the sympathies and the policy of the Shah of 
Persia in favour of England, and in opposition to the in 
txigucs of the French at his Court He succeeded m estab- 
lishing most nrmcablo relations between the Indian Govern 
menfc and tho Shah and ho left behind him a moat favour- 
able impression of tho nation which he represented, he 
himself being in the eyoe of the Persians, a veritable 
“ Rustam 3 or hero, on account of his attractive manner, 
noble appearance and conciliatory but resolute demeanour 

The Governor General folly approving of the manner m 
which Captain Malcolm had oonauctod these negotiations 
summoned him to Calcutta for conference on has return to 
India. For a tnno ho acted bs the Governor-General’s 
Private Secretary and so ingratiated himself into his oonfi 
deuce that, to me Sir J W Kaye 8 words,. ' whenever any 
difficulty arose it occurrod to Lord Wellesley at once to 
send Malcolm to set it right. ’ However this might havo 
been, it is the fact that, during the next few years. Captain 
Malcolm travelled much ana seemed to be doing eervioe 
everywhere At one timo he was sent to Madras to settle 
certain delicate personal matters among the high officials 
there he then hast on od to Bombay to conduct pacific nego- 
tiations with the Bhali of Persia m consequence of the 
Persian Ambassador having been shot during an affray 
soon he woa at Madrae again in order to take up his 
new appointment aa Resident of Mysore he then posted 
to the camp of tho Oommandor in-Oluef of Madras at 
Hurryhnr war having monnwhile been proclaimed ngrunat 
the Mahrattas thence ho pushed on to the headquarters 
of his friend, General Wellesley and he rendered good 
service m assisting to place the Poshwn Bap Row on the 
throno at Poona. Just at this juncture ill health compelled 
him to proceed for change to Bombay, censing him to 
his great chagrin, to miss tho domsivo victory of Assnyo 
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He was not long absent, however, but was soon back again 
m camp, helping to cheer and enliven his brother-officers 
by his happy flow of spirits He had a joke for every one, 
whether Euiopean, Mussulman, or Hindu, and it is said 
that no one left his society without a smile upon his face 
Early m the year 1804, Captain Malcolm was busy negoti- 
ating the treaty with Scmdia Even m the midst of the 
anxiety incident to this duty, his unfailing spirits buoyed 
him up, even though he was still stiugghng against ill- 
health On one occasion, at a durbar, which was being 
conducted with the utmost formality and decorum, a 
thunder-storm burst over the durbar tent, and ram and 
hail fell in torrents, drenching one of the British officers, 
which made the young Maharajah laugh heartily, and 
the durbar broke up amid general hilarity and a scramble 
for hail-stones, which created such amusement that both 
sides parted m high good humour, cordially delighting m 
the prospect of the restoration of peace 

It was, however, a tune of the heaviest anxiety to Major 
Malcolm The negotiation of the treaty of peace with tho 
Maharajah Scmdia devolved entmely on him He was 
completely cut off from communication with the Governor- 
General, and was thus thrown on his own resources. But 
Major Malcolm was a confident and self-reliant man. His 
idea of duty, hke that of every true man, was that “ a man 
who flies from responsibility m public affairs is like a 
soldier who quits the rank m action ” The treaties which 
he then prepared did not at first meet with the full ap- 
probation of the Go vernoi -General , but Major Malcolm 
afterwards had the satisfaction not only of learning 
that Lord Wellesley fully approved of these treaties, but 
that he complimented him on the manner m which they 
had been conducted Soon afterwards, however, a sharp 
conflict of opimon ensued between the Governor-General 
and himself regarding the disposal of the strong fortress of 
Gwalior, which Major Malcolm maintained ought to be 
delivered up to Scmdia, contrary to the Governor-GeneraTs 
opimon Whether he was right or wrong regarding this 
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Hubjoct, he was courageous enough to give his emu opinion 
vory dearly to tbo ono on whom nil hia hope* of promobon 
depended and the correspondence elicited from him the 
following nohlo sentiment tbnt states tho true principle on 
which tho stability of the English Empire m India securely 
rests Nothing could shako his convictions hB wrote “ first 
bocanso there is some room for doubt on the subject, and if 
wo dotcrmino a cn*e of a disputable nature m our favour 
because wo have power we shall £ive a blow to our faith 
that will m my opinion be more injurious to our interests 
than the loss ot fifty provinces What has taken ns through 
this last war with such unoxampled success f First, no 
doubt, tho gallantry of our armies but secondly — and 
hardly secondly — our reputation for good faith. These 
people 3o not understand the laws of nations, and it is 1 m 
possible to make them comprehend a thousand refinements 
whioh are understood and practised in Europe They will 
never bo reconciled to the idea that a treaty should be 
negotiated upon one principle and fulfilled on another 
Eventually Gwalior and the territory of Gohud were trans- 
ferred to Somdia Irritated aa this controversy rendered 
Lord Wellesley his kindliness towards Colonel Maloolm was 
not abated and he subeeqnenily wrote to him although 
these discussions have given me great pain they have not 
in any degree impaired my friendship and regard for you 
or my general confidence and esteem 

The next three or four years of Colonel Malcolm s career 
were full of further incident and life Beoent events had 
told upon his health, and he was compelled to seek refresh 
ment in a visit to the east coast and he went to Visage 
patam and Gan jam his health being somewhat restored 
he proceeded to Mysore to resume his appointment as 
Resident He had scarcely settled down, with the intention 
of preparing his Ruiory oj Ptrtia for which he hod collect 
ed the materials while on tho embassy to that country than 
ho was again, summoned to Calcutta for further conference 
with Lord Wellesley on affairs connected with tlioMnhruttn 
campaign and he was, as tho result of this interview, sent 
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to 30 m tlie camp of Lord Lake, tlien opposed to Holkar, 
who had fled into the Punjab He accompanied the army 
thither He negotiated at this time the final treaty with 
Scmdia, and, peace having been restored, he returned^ once 
moie to the position he had all along held m name, the 
Residency of Mysore 

Not long after Ins letum. Colonel Malcolm’s life was 
sweetened by marriage On July 4, 1807, he was united 
to Charlotte, the daughter of Colonel Alexander Campbell, 
afterwards Commander-in- Chief of the Madras Army To 
this amiable lady he was devotedly attached, and they 
lived together for many years m happy and affectionate 
companionship This event did not, however, add to the 
tranquillity of Colonel Malcolm’s life, though it did to his 
happiness He was still to be employed actively m the 
service of the state But the events of the next five years 
need not be followed even cui sonly, as they were connect- 
ed with a second embassy to Persia, the object of which 
was only indirectly concerned with the history and the 
politics of India Notwithstanding various intrigues against 
him, he was finally successful in the negotiations con- 
fided to his charge by the Governor-General, Lord Minto 
Between two visits to Persia, he had been sent in an entire- 
ly different direction, that is to say, to Masuhpatam, where 
he was commissioned to inquire into certain grievances of 
some of the officers of the Madras Army 

In the year 1812 General and Mrs Malcolm returned to 
England Leaving his family near London, he went, for a 
time, to Scotland, wheie he revisited the haunts of his child- 
hood m Dumfries-shire It was the source of great grief 
to him that his paients had died during his absence, and he 
solaced himself by hearing them praised “ Visited,” he 
wrote in his journal, “ visited the graves of my parents, and 
heard the noblest praise of them nom the aged, the infirm, 
and the poor that they had aided and supported , to whom 
the aid and support of the family are still given ” Geneial 
Malcolm was absent fiom India on this occasion four years 
The prmcipal events of this penod were the honour of 
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Knighthood and the bestowal of tho Knight Companionship 
of tho Ordor of tho Bath, bo that ho 'mil henceforward be 
culled Sir John Malcolm, and the publication of his History 
of Persia, which was most favourably received by the 
htomry world 

Sir John Malcolm, leaving his wife and children behind, 
returned to India in the year 1816 and reached Madras, 
March 17, 1817 He fonnd himself at once in the very 
midst of tho cxcitemont of Indian politics and of the antici 
pation of war Armies from each Presidency were con 
vortrmg on tho predatory force of the cel oh rated Pm dan 


freebooter Oheotoo and at the same tune each of the 
great ifahratta Btates was on tho eve of declaring war 
against the English Government Sir John Malcolm was 
just tho man required for the crisis. He thoroughly under 
stood tho Mahratta oharnoter he knew the history, the 
pohtiOB, and the aspirations of each Mahratta court, 
and he was personally acquainted with most of the 
Mahratta ohiera Not long after his arrival at Madras, 
he received a letter from the Earl of Moira, afterwards 
the Marquis of Hastings who was then Governor General, 
inviting hrm to Calcutta for the purpose of hearing his 
counsel at that particular jonotnre Alter a few weeks 
there daring which the Governor General took him into 
his confidence he returned to South India in a hslf 
political, half military capacity As the Agent of the 
Governor General he was empowered to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Mahratta chiefs and as Bngadier-General, 
he was to acoompany the advanced force In the former 
capacity he ns i ted the several Residencies of Mysore 
Hyderabad Poona, and Nagpore At Poona he took 
counsel with his fnend Mr Moontstuart Etphinstone, 
and he did his beat toinflaenc© thePeshvra whom he knew 
well and with whom he had negotiated former treaties If 
any man could have arrested Bap Sow in bis unwarrantable 
plans it would have been Sir John Malcolm j but that 
ppnoe was too infatuated with hi* project* ngain«t the 
English Government to recede A* soon as war was dfr* 
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dared, Sir John Malcolm assumed command of one of the 
divisions of the gi and ai my under the supromc command, 
of Sit Thomas llislop Tlie biuntof tlie battle of Mahid- 
poiefell on his division, and he led it with singular coinage 
and devotion, ireely exposing himself to dangei Bub 
though he gallantly distinguished himself m action, ho will 
be best remembered in India as an able civil administrator. 
"When looking forward to the campaign, lie had expicssed 
the sanguine hope that the mam object of the war was 
to give peace and prosperity to a miserable people and a 
wasted country. The principal negotiations with the de- 
feated sovereigns, Baji Row aud Hollcar, weie conducted 
by lnm, and a laigo poition of the conquered ten 1 tones 
was placed under Ins administration 

The next thiee yoars of his life were spent m the pacifi- 
cation and government of Malwa This was thoroughly 
congenial work He made himself accessible to all. High 
and low were made welcome to his presence (( I wish I 
had you heie for a week,” he wrote to one of his friends, 
(( to show you my nawabs, rajahs, Bheel cbiofs, potails, and 
ryots. My room is a thoioughfare fiom morning to night 
Ho moonshees, dewans, dubashees, or even chobdais, but 
char darivdzah holah (the four doors open), that the inhab- 
itants of these countries may learn what our prmciples are 
at the fountain-head. Of the result of my efforts I will not 
speak. Suffice it to say, that from the highest ruler to the 
lowest robber, from the palace in the city to the shed in the 
deepest recess of the mountain foiest, your fuend Malcolm 
Sahib is a welcome aud famihai guest, and is as much pleas- 
ed with firing aiTOWS and eating roots with the latter, as 
at the fine durbars and sumptuous feasts of thefoimer” 
Of course, he had the usual attendants and assistants about 
him , bub, he wrote, ec they step aside when any one, from a 
rajah to a lyot, pronounces my name, with the expression 
of a wish to see me either from a motive of respect, curi- 
osity, or business Ho business, however urgent, no meal, 
howevei huugiy I am, is allowed to pi event the instant 
access of any human being, however humble. He is heaid 
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and nnswerod oithor at tho moment or at an hour appointed 
by myself First impressions are of too mnoh importance 
to be hasarded by leaving applications to the common 
rontino of moonsbees &o ' This was his own aooonnt of hio 
labours Another extract must bo given from a letter of 
an officer on his staff " Nobody that I ever saw or heard 
of can get over the same quantity of business in the same 
qnantity of time that he does and his reputation stands bo 
very high with tho poople that his being personally concern 
od in any arrangements goes further in satisfying them than 
I believe would the interference of any other man upon 
earth When we crossed the Nerbndda in 1817 the state 
of Malwa was scarcely to be described It was a country 
Without a government a state withont revenue an army 
without pay consequently a peasantry withont protection 
from the villonies of the troops of their own sovereign, or 
the depredators who ohose to plunder them We now see 
around ub a state though at present reduced in respect 
of revenue yet respectable ana perhaps, the finest country 
in India again wearing the faoe ot oheerful industry the in 
habitants assured of protection returning to their villages, 
and looking forward with oonfldence to better times This 
is Sir John Malcolm s work and a most glonons wcrrt it has 
been. For whatever time his fame may last in Europe, 
Malcolm Sahib will be remembered m Malwa as long as 
regular government exists of which he has ogam laid the 
foundation He delighted in helprn^ to oivnize the wdd 
hill race the Bheels many of whom inhabited Malwa. He 
was a great shikari and there were plenty of tigers about 
The tigors be shot the Bheele he made Ins friends For 
Years afterwards hia name was used as a oh aim by this 
primitive people and the names of Malcolm and Malwa 
are inseparably united 

In the year 1821 Sir John Malcolm quitted tho work m 
whioli ho was deeplv mterestod and set his face towards 
England whither he returned through Egypt, which was not 
then the highway to India and the continent of Europe, 
arriving in April 1822 He was rejoiced once more to 
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30m Ins wife find family. His wns not the temperament, 
howevei, to settle down m Ins native laud, aud he was, 
aftei a time, cageily anxious for fiuther employment. In 
1827 he was appointed Governor of Bombay 111 succession 
to his friend Mi Elphinstone He seived as Governor only 
tlnee yeais, but they were most uneveutfnl The times 
weie happily tranquil , there weio few mniteis of nigent 
mipoitance to occiqyy his attention, and the only fact 
worthy of 1 ecoi d was that he endeavom ed to make himself 
as accessible to all who desn ed to see him while Govern 01 
as he had been when Commissioner of Mulwa u I have a 
public bieakfast,” lie wrote, describing Ins daily loutmc as 
Governor, “on six days of the week, and one council day 
Eveiy one comes that likes It is a social levee, 1111110111 
formality 01 distinction I am down half an horn before 
bicakfast, and stay as long aftei it Eveiy human being 
who desnes it, fiom wntei to judge, fiom cadet to general, 
has his turn at the Goveinoi At half- past ten I am in my 
own 100m, have no visitois, and am given up to business I 
have four 01 five good lidmg hoises, and leave the door 
every morning at a quaiter to five, returning a little after 
seven, having always gone nine or ten miles, sometimes 
more I drmk no wine, and live veiy moderately The 
business is considerable , but it is always greatest at the 
commencement ” It must be stated that he was not 
popular as a Governor, and, with the common perveisity of 
human nature, having obtained the object of bis ambition, 
be was anxious to leave it, and looked forwaid to a speedy 
return to England, where be hoped to serve India more 
effectually m the Imperial Parliament than m executive 
woik m Bombay or elsewhere 

Sir John Malcolm finally retired from the service m 1831 , 
when he was sixty-two yeais of age, after forty-eight 
years spent m hard work for his country m India He took 
a house on Wimbledon Common, seven miles from London, 
which was at a convenient distance, enabling him to go 
backwards and forwards with ease, being with his family 
and yet attending to his duties m the great city. Some 
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years before tbo Duke of Wellington had advised lnm 
to go into Parbnmonfc, and now that ho had retired from 
the Indian somco, he followed this advice hoping th at, it 
■would open to him a fresh caroor in winch he oomd serve 
his country Ho ontored Parliament os member for Laun j 
ceston m the county of Cornwall Those were days of 
great political excitement, during which the Heform Bill 
wtlb past. Ho bolonged to tho Tory party which was then 
very unpopular ana he did not distin guish himself in the 
Homo of Commons Ho warmly opposed tho Eefonn Bill 
which was, however past in the toll owing year and, among 
other places Launceston was disfranchised, and he lost 
his scat. He did not ontor Parliament again. He par 
chased a small estate in Berkshire and amused himself by 
budding a bouao after Ins own plans He also busied him 
self m ntornrv pursuits He was anxious to finish his Infe 
of Lord Cl\vc and to begin a new work on the Government 
of India, in which he oonld give expression to his ideas 
of the principles that the expononco of so many years had 
impressed upon him The time for the renown! of the-" 
Charter of tho East India Companj was drawing near, and 
he took a great interest in the discussion regarding^ He 
made a long and fervent speech at the old India House in 
LeadenhnU Street moving the adoption of certain resofa 
tions in favour of the East India Company accepting tho 
governing power over this country without tho commercial 
advantages and privileges which they had hitherto enjoyed 
This was the last pnblio utterance of ono of the Company^ 
most able servants He was seised with influenza, a disease 
which that year was very prevalent m England. It weak 
ened him much but he persisted m going to the India 
House to watch tho course of tho debaio In this weak 
oned condition ho was attacked by paralysis and after a 
fow weeks of lingering illness ho died on May 80 1883 
We have thus briefly given an account of n very re- 
markable career Frank outspokon, honest, but rather 
boisterous and noisy Sir John Malcolm was a good spe- 
cimen of those eminent men who created tho great In 
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dian Empire. He was equally genial and pleasant with 
Muhammadans and Hindus as he was with his fellow- 
countrymen , hut the grand lesson to he learned from his 
life is what every English statesman who has to deal with 
the politics of India should lay especially to heart, — namely, 
the superlative value of scrupulous good faith m every act 
and m every treaty His writings, and especially his Polit- 
ical Eisto'i y of India , insist strongly and persistently on 
this point, and they contain so many wise and sound 
maxims on the intercourse of Englishmen with the people 
of this land that a selection from them used invaiiahly to 
he placed m the hands of every young civilian on Ins land- 
ing on the shores of India 

There is no douht as to the transparent honesty of Sir 
John Malcolm’s own character The Hindu and Muham- 
madan princes with whom he had to cairy on negotiations 
felt that he was a man to he thoroughly trusted, and this 
was the secret of his success They were perfectly aware 
that, while he himself said what he meant, he was not one 
who could he overreached Nothing like chicanery or de- 
ceit could he attempted with him, because he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the Oriental character, and knew that the 
best way of meeting any attempt at underhand dealing was 
to oppose to it the straightforward and direct pohcy of an 
English statesman He was not only respected by Hi ndu 
pnnces, hut beloved by Hindu ryots and the people at large 
He had a sympathy with them and a geniality towards 
them that atti acted their affection It is said that “ if 
a timely joke would answer his purpose better than a 
Government regulation, he made the joke and left the code 
on the shelf ” By this happy temper he disarmed discon- 
tent and diew towards himself, and through himself to the 
Butish Government, the hearts of his people 

In his domestic character Sir John Malcolm seems to 
have been most loveable He was a very affectionate son 
and brother, the closer and tenderer lelationslnp of hus- 
band and father was of the purest character , and he was 
a firm and constant friend. His friendship with such men 
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as tho Dnko of Wellington, Elphmstone, Metcalfe, and 
llnnro allowed that Ins sterling qualities were appreciated 
by some of tho first Indian statesmen of that time while 
the confidonco reposed in him by the Marquis Wellesley 
and the otlior Governors General under whom he served, 
allows that they thoroughly valued the faithful service and 
devotion which he had so freely rendered to his own nation 
and to hi a adopted country 

On greater and higher matters he was, as so many of his 
countiymon are too reticent He was however, moat 
scrupulous with record to his rebgions duties He was 
very particular m his observance of the Christian Sabbath 
day on which he always put aside his ordinary bterary 
work and generally employed himself in turning tho Scrip- 
tures into verse Wo think that a fitting close of this 
brief skotoh will be an extract from his biography by Sir 
John William Kaye who thus summarize* tho Christian 
aspect of hia character * — He had derived in early youth 
from religious parents, lessons of Christian doctrine and 
principles of Christian conduct which although it was 
not his wont to make parade of these things he held m 
solemn remembrance throughout the whole of his career 
He had ever the highest respect for the truths of the 
Christian Church and he lived in a state of incessant 
gratitude and thanksgiving to the benign Creator whose 
good gifts had descended so copiously upon him . The 
sentiment of reverence was indeed, as strong within him 
as that of love He lived in chanty with all men, and 
he walked humbly with hie God 
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LORD METCALFE: 

THE LIBERATOR OF THE INDIAN PRESS 


Kn 

“ All tliat rulers can do is to merit dominion by promoting tlio happi- 
ness of thoso nnder them ” 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was born at Calcutta on 
January 30, 1785 He was tlie second son of an officer m 
the Bengal Army, who, retumg early from the service, 
became a Director of the Bast India Company, a membei 
of Parliament, and a baronet of the United Kingdom 
Having thus the power to bestow what were then con- 
sidered very lucrative appointments, he sent his eldest 
son as a writer to China, and the sub]ect of this memoir 
m the same capacity to Bengal Charles Metcalfe was 
educated at Eton, where he was a studious boy, dehghting 
more in Ins books than m athletic sports and games, and 
he attracted the attention and xegard of Dr Goodall, then 
master of the house m which he boaided, who subsequently 
became head-master and provost of that celebrated College 
He left Eton at the eaily age of fifteen, and before he 
became sixteen he had sailed for India 

M!r Metcalfe landed at Calcutta on January 3, 1801 
Lord Wellesley was at that time Governor- Gene; al A 
short while previously, the Court of Directois had taken 
into serious consideration the carelessness and extravagance 
of their Civil Servants m India, and they had written a 
thoughtful despatch on the desecration of the Christian 
Sabbath day, the geneial disregard of religion, and the 
luxury of living m Bengal “ It is,” they wrote with wise 
prescience, “ on the qualities of our servants that the safety 
of the British possessions m India essentially depends — on 
their virtue, their mtelbgence, their laborious application, 
their vigilance, and their public spirit We have seen, and 
do still with pleasure see, honourable examples of all these , 
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wo are anxious to proservo and increase snob, examples, 
and therefore cannot contemplate without alarm the ex 
C9 saive growth of fashionable amnsemonts and show, the 
tendency of which is to enervato the mind and impair na 
noblor qualities — to introduce a hurtful emulation m expense, 
to set up falso standards of mont and to beget an aversion 
to sonoua oooupation. As one remedy of this evil, Lord 
WelloeW conceived tho idea of establishing a College at 
Calcutta, through which all young civilians were to paas, 
and m which they were to study the languages and law of 
tho oouhtry and the regulations of tho Government so as 
to render them better fitted for their future duties Charlea 
Metcalfe was the first student admitted into this new 
CoHogo 

Tho young civilian applied himself diligently to his 
studies, but sorely against the grain. He was very home- 
siolc, and before he had been a year in India ho wrote 
home, entreating his father to obtain him an appointment 
m »om.o public office in London. Before he received his 
father’s reply, enoouraging him to persevere he was in 
better spirits having been appointed assistant to Colonel 
Collins then Resident at the Court of Bowlut Row Scondia 
at Oojem, and an old friend of his father’s The long 
palanquin journey from Calcutta in the cold season did him 
good, and restored the buoyancy of his spirits He did not, 
however, remain long at Uojein Colonel OoHm* and he 
did not get on well together, and ho resigned his appoint- 
ment By September of the same year he was back ogam 
in CaJoutta. 

Soon after his return thither Mr Metcalfe was appoint- 
ed an assistant in the office of the Chief Secretary to Gov 
eminent, and in the following April he received a similar 
aj ppcaDfanent hot one which wss really a steppingsstono 
to influence and power hereafter He was made an assist- 
ant in the office of the Governor-General himself. It was 
the idea of Lord "Wellesley that a certain number of the 
most promising young civilians should be trained under his 
own superintendence, and thus become familiar with his 
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own views legnrdmg Indian politics «o that they might be 
piepared to earn them into efieet when subsequently ap- 
pointed to lugh positions m \uiious p.uts of the count ly 
Being young, enthusiastic. and easil\ lntluenced, they be- 
came cordnllv attached to Loid Wellesley himself, and 
thorough belioim sin the wisdom of his policy and plans 
It was the evo of the gieat Mahratta war The ai tines of 
Colonel Aithur Wellesley and General Lake woie nppi cach- 
ing the tomtom's of the icnrmng Main at ta so\eroigns 
Tho political e\cnts that led to this mcmoiablc win were 
di awing to nil end , and a cnieful training extending o\cr 
a year and a half undei the c\c of the chief actor 
m these events was inclinable When win was declared, 
Mi Metcalfe, then sciueelv nineteen te.ns of age, w r as 
appointed Political Assistant to Gencial Labe, the Com- 
mandei-m-Clnef, being, m fact, the lepicsentntivc of tho 
Govemor-Geueial at the head-quurteis of tho airny Tho 
bluff old soldiei m command was by no means pleased at 
the idea of the youthful civilian being sent into Ins camp, 
and legal ded him nioie in the cliaiactci ot a hmdiauce 
and a spy than as a help This feeling naturally extended 
to Ins othcers, and it w as made vci y plain that Mr Metcalfe 
was looked upon as if he weio out of his piopcr position 
Evidently feeling this treatment, he quietly lesolved to 
show that he was not deficient in soldieily qualities, and 
when a breach was effected m tho w r alls of the foi tress of 
Deeg, to which tho Gcneial had laid siege soon aftei he 
had arrived m the camp, he volunteered to accompany the 
storming pai ty, and he was one of the first to entei tho f 01 1 . 
This gallant conduct completely altoied the opinion of tho 
brave old Geneial, w r lio ever after called him Ins “little 
stormer ” 

Mr Metcalfe’s duties at this time were to conospond 
with the native autkonties, to entor into negotiation wntb 
the enemy, when practicable, and to communicate with the 
G-overnment on all matters of importance The chief enemy 
to whom Geneial Lake was opposed, was Holkar, an active 
Mahratta chief who boasted of what he called “ the empire 
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of Iub soddlo ” Mr Metcalfe nccompamod the frequent expe- 
ditions aftor him and when he web fairly brought to bay, 
condnotod the negotiation vnth him in person. He this admit- 
ted into the Mahratta’s durbar tent and the account he 
gtvvo of tins interview is bo graphio and piotaresque that it 
deserves to be quoted. Holknr hnd fled before the British 
troops into the Punjab and the interview between the young 
English civibnn and the Mahratta ohief was held on the 
bants of the Bntlei By the side of Holkar was Ameer 
Khan, a celebrated Pathan mercenary who had acquired 
the favour of both Scindm and Holkar and who after 
wards proved a most troublesome opponent to the British 
Government- 

u Kk-chuthm-oo-doula*! appearance (the One-eyed, a nick 
name for Holkar), wrote Mr Metcalfe to a fnend is 
vory grave, his couDtenanoe expressive his manners and 
conversation easy The same oountenonoe however, winch 
was strongly expressive of joy when I saw him, would look 
very black under the mfluenoe of rage or any dark passions 
A little lap-dog- was on h?a mumud — a strange play fellow 
for Holkar The jewels on his neck were invaluably noh 
All his chiefs were present Ameer Khan is a blackguard 
in his looks, and affected on the occasion of my reoepbon 
to be particularly fierce by robbing bis coat over with 
gunpowder and assuming m every way the air of a common 
soldier But for his proximity to Holkar he would have 
passed for one I consider his behaviour to have been 
affectation He had the impudence to ask from me my 
name which mnet have been known to him and hisoonduct 
waa so evidently designed to brmg himself into noboe that 
I felt gratification in disappointing the unknown impudent, 
and answering plainly to hiB qaoetion I turned from him, 
and oonbnned a good humoured conversation with Holkar 
and Bliss Basknr 

At the conolnsion of peace Mr Metcalfe wns appointed 
assistant to the Beaidenfc at Delhi. He had been there two 
years, when he was sent on a most important embassy to 
the Punjab An uneasy feeling hnd arisen in the minds of 
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those iii luitliouty at Calcutta w ilh regard to French in- 
trigues m several Oriental Courts, and it was determined to 
despatch embassies to some of the potentates concerned 
with the object of counteracting them. While Colonel 
Malcolm was commissioned to proceed foi this pm pose to 
Teheran and Mr Mount stuart Elphmstono to Feshawar, 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent to the court of tho Maharajah Runject 
Smgh Tlvo negotiations wero protracted and tediouB. 
Ho conducted his part of tho proceedings with a singular 
combination oE firmness, patience, and piudenco. Ho en- 
dcavoined to impress on tho mind of tho great rulci of tho 
Punjab the advantage he would acquire by taking his part 
in frnstiatiug tho anticipated nd\ anco of tho French through 
Persia and Afghanistan , but llnnjeefc Smgh was bb rmvd 
enough to perceive that the advantage w'ould not be wholly 
on his side. He eventually consented, however, to enter 
into a treaty of general fnendship and alliance with the 
English Government 

After the conclusion of this treaty to the entire satisfac- 
tion of tho Government, Lord Mmto, who was then Gov- 
ernor-General, invited Mr Metcalfo to Calcutta, aud took 
him in Ins suite to Madras. After a brief stay at the 
Court of Scmdia as Resident, Mr. Metcalfo was appointed 
Resident at Delhi, where, for some seven yeais and more, 
he did most excellent service to the state. At tho eaily 
age of twenty-six, he had attained one of the highest and 
most influential positions m India His duties were both 
political and administrative He was brought into contact 
not only with the nominal Emperor of Delhi, but with the 
sovereigns of the adjoining states, and the oxtensive terri- 
tory around Delhi was under his management as the lepre- 
sentative of the British Government During the period of 
his administration the second gieat Maluatta war took 
place , and, although he took no immediate part m it, he 
contributed matei rally to its success by the negotiations 
which he conducted with the neighboutmg states, and by 
preserving tranquillity m the country over which he had 
direct control His principal achievement dui mg the war 
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was b tanging to torms the Pathnn freebooter Amoer Khan, 
of whom montion has already been made 

As tbo main object of those sketches is to show the 
beneficial effect of British rule on the people themselves 
an outlino ib given of the principles on which Mr Metcalfe 
conducted tho administration of the territory entrusted to 
his charge. There is no doubt that the prosperity of the 
country and the happiness of the people improved in a 
marked degree under Ins thoughtful administration The 
revenue system was based on the village settlement 
Agreements were made between the Government and the 
headmen or Zemindars of each village but the settlements 
were only for brief periods and Mr Metcalfe was anxious 
that they should ho made for periods of longer duration. 
“ Settlements should be mode,” he wrote, tor periods of 
ton, twenty, thirty forty, fifty or a hundred yoor*-~the 
longer perhaps, the better At all events the periods should 
bo sufficiently long to admit of considerable profltbeing made 
by the onltivatora from then* own labour and enterprise 
This is the very essence of ttrn system ” He then describes 
the advantage which these long settlements are calculated 
to bestow ■ — * In exchange for insecurity, it is in the power 
of Government to confer security Instead of wealth law 
leesly acquired by opposition to the Government and 
hastily spent to avoid plunder we may confer the power of 
acquiring solid legitimate and lasting wealth which shall 
be cherished, applauded and upheld by the Government, 
and wbioh shall ne a source of consequence in the eyes of 
the people and of flattering distinction on the part of the 
rulers. Then, instead of dissatisfied and disaffected land 
holders truly complaining that we have injured them by 
diminishing their oonsequence and their profits, we may 
expect to have landholders bound to ns by the strongest 
ties of self interest and acknowledging from irresistible 
conviction, the incomparable benefits of our rule * It is 
satisfactory to state that the system thus warmly advo- 
cated by Mr Metcalfe oontamed tbe principles on which 
the entire settlement of the North West Provinces was 
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subsequently based. We tbmlc it well to quote the follow- 
ing noble sentiments, which, tbougb immediately applica- 
ble to Ins opinions on tlie settlement of tbe land levenue, 
refer equally to tbe whole subject of British rule m India — 
a There may be those who would argue that it is injudi- 
cious to establish a system which, by exciting a fiee and 
independent character, may possibly lead, at a future 
period, to dangeious consequences But supposing the 
remote possibility of these evil consequences, that would 
not be a sufficient reason for withholding any advantage 
from our subjects , but how unworthy it would be of a 
libeial Government to give weight to such objections. 
The world is governed by an irresistible Power, which 
giveth and taketh away dominion , and vain would be the 
impotent prudence of men against the operations of its 
almighty influence All that rulers can do is to merit 
dominion by promoting the happiness of those under them. 
If we perform our duty m this respect, the gratitude of 
India and the admnation of the world will accompany our 
name throughout all ages, whatever may be the 1 evolutions 
of futurity , but if we withhold blessings from oui subjects 
from a selfish apprehension of possible danger at a 1 emote 
period, we shall merit that reveise which time has possibly 
m store for us, and shall fall with the mingled hatred and 
contempt — the hisses and execration, of mankind " 

Side by side with these just and generous sentiments, we 
quote Mr Metcalfe's opinion regarding another question 
which, m the present day, is much discussed, namely, the 
Abkan Tax “ A diminution m this branch of revenue," he 
said, “ is not much to be regretted There is no danger of a 
permanent or serious loss as long as people drmk spmtuous 
liquors , and any decrease of revenue proceeding from a dimi- 
nution of consumption would be a cause of joy rather than 
of regret " He also strongly advocated the reconstruction 
of the Delhi Canal, showing how much he was impressed 
by the enormous benefits likely to be derived from well- 
considered schemes of migation “It is supposed," he 
wrote, “that the produce of the canal would, m a very 
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short tnno, repay tho expense of bringing it into order 
and it is certain that the restoration ot this beneficial 
work would be productive of a great increase of revenue 
to Government and a great increase of comfort wealth, 
and health to the inhabitants of tbe territory and city 
of Delhi * A final quotation regarding this period of his 
Indian service give a a summary of the benefits which he 
had helped to confer on the people daring his admimstra 
turn. Capital punishment* he said, “ was disoouraged, 
and finally abolished Swords and other implements of 
intestine warfare, to which the people were prone were 
turned into ploughshares not figuratively alone bnt lite- 
rally also , villagers being made to give np their arms, 
whioh were returned to them in the shape of agricultural 
implements. Satfeea were prohibited The rights of 
Government were better maintained than in other pro- 
vinces by not being subjected to the irreversible decisions 
of its judicial servants with no oertam laws for their gold 
ance and control The rights of the people were better 
preserved by the maintenance of tho village constitutions, 
and by avoiding those pernicious sales of lands for arrears 
of revenue whioh in other provinces have tended so muoh 
to destroy the hereditary rights of the mass of the agnoul 
fcoral ooramumfcy * 

Notwithstanding the eminence of his position and the be- 
neficial nature of his employment, it appear* from hts letters 
at this time that Hr Metcalfe was in a very morbid and 
rather discontented frame of mind Being of a moat loving 
and affectionate disponiti n he felt keenly the absence 
from bis relatives and home and this feeling tended to 
make him unsociable and depressed Notwithstanding 
his own ideas regarding himself his fnends found him the 
reverse of what he called himself — unsociable and morose." 
Courteous m manner hospitable and geueroos he made 
the Residency at Delhi the centra of attraction to a host of 
friends The place was endeared to him by many new 
friendship* and contrary to the feelings expresaro when 
writing to England he afterward* regarded ins stay thero 
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with tho happiest recoiled ions Tho tune had non como 
fot lmn to leave. He was summoned at. the end of ISIS, 
by Lord Hastings, then Governoi-Genci al, to occupy the 
position of Political Sieictaiy to Gov eminent-, and he at 
once proceeded to Calcutta to nsMimo ohuige of this vci y 
important ofiice lie did not relish the work, however, 
and ho was glad after a few* months to find lnmsolf fiee. 
He was appointed Restdont at tho Com t of His Highness tho 
Nizam ntJIvdcinbad This was a position qinto nflei his 
own limit The representative of the British Govci mnent 
at the Court- of the Nizam was one of tho most influential 
offices in India. The innk of the Nizatn ns one of the fore- 
most reigning soveieigns demanded that tho gicatest piu- 
dencc and care should bo oxcicised m all the relations of 
Government with bun, and the administration of the exten- 
sive territory under his dominion was always a subject of 
the closest concern to the Govei mnent of India. Both polit- 
ical and domestic consideiations lequircd that lelations 
with the Nizam should bo cordial and fuendly, wdnle at tho 
same time, tho keenest vigilanco should bo exeicised Mr 
Metcalfe left Calcutta m tho second week of November, 
1820, and was leceived by the Nizam m state on the 2Dth 
of that month. Ho found the internal admimstiation of the 
country in the most disti acted condition The Government 
had been involved m pecuniary transactions to such an 
extent that the finances weie reduced to the lowest ebb. 
This led to oppiessiou and injustice m the collection of the 
revenue, and the very fiist subject to winch he was obliged 
to direct his attention was the lessening of the burden 
cast upon the shouldeis of the people As a remedy for 
this over-taxation, he divided the country into certain 
portions, aud commissioned his own assistants and some 
of the most trustworthy of the Nizam’s officials to tiavel 
about, for the puipose of legulating and checking the 
collection of the leveuue He was veiy cateful lest this 
policy should be legal ded as having the slightest tendency 
towaids the introduction of Butivh mle lb was entnely m 
the mteiests of the Nizam lumself “ These officers should 
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wroto to tho President of tho Board of Control requesting 
that tho usnnt term whioli was five years, might be ex 
tended * Sir Charles Motcalfo,” ho said, f will be a great 
loss to mo Do crcito ranks with Sir Thomas Munro Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr Elphinstoue ” Acoording to this 
urgent request, Sir Charles 7 s time in Conn cal was prolonged, 
and soon nftorwnrdx he was appointed Governor of a new 
Presidency with tho head -quarters at Agra, which was 
subsequently changed into a Lieutenant Governorship of 
tho North West Provinces He had scarcely assumed charge 
of his Government, whon he received the intelligence that 
Lord William Bentinck wai obbged, owing to ill health to 
return to England and he was summoned to Calcutta to 
undertake the Government of India during the interval 
that must elapso before the arrival of another Governor 
General 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was Provisional Governor-General 
for nearly two yearn His tenure of this high office was 
rendered memorable by the passing of an Act giving free- 
dom to the Press in India This event caused considerable 
controversy at the tune and it did not meet with tho ap- 
proval of the Court of Directors bnt it remained un can cel 
fed and under it the Indian Press has since been allowed 
perfect liberty except in times of strong political excitement 
and danger It would bo out of plaoe to discuss in this 
brief memoir the wide question of the propriety of the 
policy by win oh the Press was emancipated, and it wifi 
suffice if we quote some of the sentiments that actuated 
Bit Charles Metcalfe m coming to this decision, as they 
clearly radicate the affection he boro to the people of India, 
and his great desire for their highest welfare Be f erring 
to those who regarded the liberty of the Press with doubt 
he wrote — If their argument be that the sproad of 
knowledge may eventually be fatal to oar rule in India, I 
dose with them on that point and maintain that whatever 
may be the consequence, it is our dnty to cornmunicnto tho 
benefits of knowledge If India could be preserved as a 
part of the British Empire only by keeping its inhabitants 
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an a state of ignorance, onr domination ■would be a curse to 
tbe countiy, and ought to cease But I see more ground for 
pst appi eliension m ignorance itself I look to the increase 
of knowledge with a hope that it may strengthen our 
Empire , that it may remove prejudices, soften asperities, 
and substitute a rational conviction of the benefits of onr 
Government, that it may unite the people and their rulers 
in sympathy, and that the differences which separate them 
may be gradually lessened, and ultimately annihilated. 
Whatever, howevei, be the will of Almighty Piovidence 
respecting the future Government of India, it is clearly 
our duty as long as the charge be confided to our hands, to 
execute the trust to the best of our ability for the good of 
the people.” 

In March 1836, Lord Auckland, who had meanwhile 
been appointed Governor-General, assumed chaige of the 
Government at Calcutta, and Sir Charles Metcalfe returned 
to the No 1 th- West Provinces, not as Governor, as had origi- 
nally been proposed, but as Lieutenant-Governor. He did 
this m the discharge of what he considered a public duty; 
but, as he was under the impression that he had lost the 
confidence of the Court of Directors, he did not remain there 
long, and m February 1838, he returned to his native land 
after an unbroken service of 37 years, most of which were 
spent m some of the most influential positions in the state. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe naturally looked forward to a period 
of refreshment and repose His services were, however, 
required elsewhere The patience and tact which he had 
exhibited in the East were to be utilized m the West He 
was first sent by the Government of the Queen to the West 
Indies as Governor of Jamaica, where strong race animosi- 
ties had arisen between the coloured and the white popula- 
tion ; and he was subsequently appointed Governor-General 
of Canada, m which Colony party faction ran high, and in- 
cipient disaffection to the mother country had appeared. 
The only circumstance connected with Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
services out of India that requires to be mentioned here 
is the personal one that, during these years of political 
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anxiety and arduous labour, he was suffering from a fatal 
difloaao Before leaving Calcutta, symptoms of cancer in the 
ohoek had been developed, and it is most tonohing to reed 
how patiently he bore this terrible malady, which at last 
a ff 00 tod both hia eyesight and his speech bot he accepted 
these high offices trom on irresistible sense of daty, and he 
remained at Ins post, faithfnl even to the last so long as it 
seemed that duty to his sovereign required him to stay 
The Colonial Minister, writing to him near the dose of bis 
Government in Canada, said, The Qneen is aware that 
your dovotion to her service has led yoo amidst physical 
suffering beueath which ordinary men would have given 
way to remain at your post till the last possible moment 
ana she highly estimates this proof of yonr public spirit. ’ 

To mark her appreciation of his aemoea, she created him 
a peer of the realm. 

Cord Metcalfe returned to England only to die A small 
estate had been purchased for him near Basingstoke in 
Hampshire Hia last months were spent there in the 
society of one of his sisters Quietly and courageously, 
•with firm faith and trust in God he looked forward to the 
end of his earthly life Hia death was sing alar ly beaub 
fol and sweet. Beta cent and reserved, os many true Chris- 
tians are, on the most ohenshed feelings of the heart his 
faith shone out dearly at the dose of hia career He had 
a firm hold on the great central dootnne of tho Gospel — 
atonement by the precious blood of Jos us Christ, the Gam h 
of God that tabefch away the sm of the world. 1 He had 
long known the way' of salvation wrote his biographer, 
and if, as the grave opened to reoeive him, he was some 
times cheered by the thought of the hungry whom he had 
fed the naked whom he had clothed and the houseless 
whom he had sheltered he did not on that acoonnt, lean 
for support on his own merits/' but on those of Ohnst. 
Blinded by his malady, he was unable to read the sacred 
Scriptures, but his sister daily read aloud passages con 
taming the assurance of forgiveness to all believons, and 
solaced him by playing on the harp, in which ho delighted. 
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The last sounds that reached him were these harmonious 
strains, aud the last words he was heard to whisper were, 
" How sweet those sounds are!” Soon after he peacefully 
sank to lest with a calm smile on his long tortured and dis- 
figured face 

Thus gently fell asleep one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Indian Civil Seivice Trained under a gieat ruler, the 
Marquis Wellesley, m what he himself called “the school 
of vutue, integrity, and honour,” he early manifested a 
smgulai aptitude for governing men He was peculiaily 
distinguished for devotion to duty, fearlessness of conduct, 
honesty of purpose His chief failing was an over-sen- 
sitiveness to the opinion of otlieis, especially of those who, 
like the Court of Ihrectois, were placed over him ra author- 
ity , but the fear of man never caused him to swerve a hair’s 
breadth from the direct path of public probity Above all 
he had an enduring patience which enabled him eventually 
to cariy his opinions into practice The abiding punciple 
undei lying all his character and conduct, was trust m God 
aud giateful thankfulness for all His gracious dealings 
towards him, which induced a continual cheerfulness of 
temper and manner “If I am really the happy man you 
suppose me to be,” he wrote to a friend at a time of 
peculiar trial and strain, “I will tell you, aB far as I know 
myself, the secret of my happiness I live m a state of 
fervent aud incessant gratitude to God for the favours and 
mercies which I have experienced throughout my life The 
feeling is so strong that it often overflows m tears, and 
is so rooted that I do not think any misfortune could shake 
it It leads to constant devotion and firm content, and, 
though I am not free from those vexations and distur- 
bances to which the weak temper of man is subject, I am 
guarded by that feeling against any lasting depression.” 
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THE HOH. MOTWTSTTJART ELPHINSTONE : 

THE ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLAR. 


“ Canso caused it ” 

It is the custom for English families of position to have a 
shot t sentence as their family motto so as to distinguish them 
from other families, and to serve as a principle of conduct. 
The motto of the Scottish family of Elphmstone is the buef 
phrase — u Cause caused it ” It means that the great 
Sovereign of all, Grod, the first great Cause, raised the 
family aud caused it to prosper, thus expressing its obliga- 
tion to Him and its intention, to follow His guidance. 

Towards the close of the last century a member of this 
family entered the Honorable East India Company’s Civil 
Service, and became one of its most distinguished admrais- 
tiatois His name was Mountstnait Elphmstone He 
was a younger son of a Scottish peer of that name, and 
was born m the year 1779 Receiving his appointment 
at the early age of sixteen, he reached Calcutta m January 
1796, when SiV John Shore, afterwaids Lord Teignmouth, 
was Governor-General of India He was soonbiought into 
contact with the dangeis and vicissitudes which then char- 
acterized Indian life. He had been in India just tbiee 
years, and was assistant to the magistrate of Benares, when, 
one of those incidents took place that, in this country, from 
time to time, unexpectedly and suddenly occur Yizier 
All, the dethioned Nawab of Oude, who had been detained 
m Benares under nominal restraint, attacked the Resi- 
dency, and would have massacred all the European inhabi- 
tants, if his followeis had not been kept at bay by the 
singular courage of the judge of Benaies, who defended 
his house with a spear until assistance could be obtained. 
Mr Elphmstone and a youthful friend escaped on horse- 
back, though closely followed by Vizier All’s troopeis. 
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Just about this time Lord Wellesley became Governor 
eneml, and an eventful period of diplomacy and war was 
xmt to cammence In South India Tippoo Sahib the 
iwerful ruler of Mysore was effectually conquered and in 
antral India the van on b Mahratta sovereigns were com 
g into collision with the increasing power of England, 
t 1801 Mr El phi ns tone was appointed assistant to 
olonel Close, the Resident at Poona, and he was thus 
•ought into the very midst of the political excitement 
tuoh was prevalent in that region The Mah ratio 
moes were at variance with each other Sandia and 
altar, the most powerful of them attacked Bsji Row 
b Peshwo, with whom the English had entered into 
uanoe During the campaign that ensued, Mr Elphin 
me took a prominent part. Captain 31a Icolm who had 
en entrusted with the conduot of the Political nego- 
taons in Berar had been compelled much to his own 
lappointment, to take ack leave to Bombay and Mr 
pbinston© waa appointed to take his place In this capo 
y be rode at the side of Colonel Artnur Wellesley after- 
.rdB the celebrated Duke of Wellington who commanded 
e of the English armies in the field during the brilliant 
btle of Assaye (Sept. 28 1808) Though a civilian by 
ifession he woe so calm and self possessed m action 
i exhibited so plainly the qualities requisite in mihtar^ 
airs, that Colonel Wellesley remarked that he had en 
ntly mistaken his colling and had been bora ft soldier 
the end of the campaign Oolpnel Wellesley expressed his 
3 at satisfaction at tne msmner in which Mr Elphrastone 
d oondncted the nooes&ary negotiations with the Mahratta 
tesmen. 1 He is well versed in the language/' wrote that 
xuent commander ** hos experience and knowledge of the 
khmtta powers and their relations with each otner and 
ifn the £nWn Gtwerumeni. tend, its oi'nea Bn Wuwn 
esent in all the actions which have been fought in this 
arter during the war, and in all the sieges. He is ao 
ainted with every transaction that has taken place, and 
th my sentiments on all subjects 13 
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At the end of the campaign Mr Elplim stone was ap- 
pointed Resident at Kagpore, where Ins duties were to re- 
present British interests at the court of the Rajah, of Berar. 
He lemamed there duiiug the uneventful penod that en- 
sued Though an athletic man and very fond of field-sports 
whenevei opportunity foi them offered, he was eminently a 
student and man of letteis Having left his native land 
when still very young, he keenly felt the deficiencies of his 
eaily education, and set lesolutely to work to apply the 
only available remedy His proficiency in Oriental learn- 
ing aud his subsequent achievements in literature, show 
how laige an amount of success attended Ins efforts mthis 
respect In the midst, therefore, of the compaiative leisuie 
of this penod of his life, he gave himself assiduously to 
study. 

This did not last very long Early in the year 1809, 
Mr Elphmstone was selected by the Government of India 
to be the head of an embassy to the court of the Amir 
of Kabul The mission did not proceed fuither than 
Peshawar, where the Amu was then staying, and the suc- 
cess in the object of the negotiations does not appear 
to have been very great An apprehension had been 
entertained by the Government, that, as the French, with 
whom the English were then waging war, were intriguing 
m Peisia, an invasion of India through Persia and Afghan- 
istan might be contemplated, and it was desned that a 
tieaty should be entered into with the Amir to pi event 
such a combination, and, at the same time, it was intended 
to conclude a treaty with the Shah of Persia with the same 
object The treaty with the Shah was entered into , but 
internal dissensions m Afghanistan pi evented the A mm 
fiom entertaining the English proposals Mr. Elphmstone, 
however, turned to good advantage the opportunities he 
then obtained for gaming trustwoithy information regaid- 
mg the people and the histoiy of Afghanistan He after- 
wards embodied this information in a book which was most 
favourably leceived m England, and laid the foundation of 
his liteiary fame. 
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Mr Etphmstone remained the following year at Cal 
cutta but Iub BOmoei as a diplomatist were so highly 
appreciated that in 1811 , he received the very influential 
appointment of Resident at Poona. The first five years 
of Jus stay were uneventful, and his duties oon 

Biatod chiefly In carefully watching the course of events 
Ho had abundant time however for literary oooupation 
principally connected with the ancient history and literature 
of India But stirring events were coming The Pin dans 

were about to pour down on every defenceless part of 
Northern and Central India. The Mahratta pnooes, 
Smudm, Holkar the Rajah of Ber&r at Nagpore and the 
Peshwa at Poona were preparing to attach the English 
territories Mr Elphiostone had to deal with the last, 
and onr attention moat, at present, be concentrated on 
the events at bifl court It had been the pohoy of the 
Indian Government to uphold the antbonty of the Peshwa 
against the other Mahratta sovereigns who had slighted or 
impugned it He was, however a most unsatisfactory 
character to deal with — weak in understanding and deoeit- 
fol in negotiation and at the same time deficient in the 
courage whioh the Mahratta ohieftains usually possessed 
He was completely under the influence of a worthless and 
misohievons minister named Tnmbakni who had endeared 
himself to him by professions of boundless devotion towards 
him expressing himself willing to commit any atrocity on 
his behalf even to the Inllmg of a oow He was guiltv of 
a far greater crime He caused an ambassador from the 
Gmoowar of Baroda, a Brahmin of the highest birth and 
position to be treacherously assassinated This was a social 
and political crime of such magnitude that the Government 
could not overlook it Mr Blphinstone mode tho demand 
that Tnmhakji should be surrendered, with which the 
Peshwa was reluctantly obliged to comply The guilty 
favourite waa accordingly deli re rod up ana placed m con 
finement in Tanna, a fort in the island of Salsette Ho was 
not there long A Mahratta disguised os a horrokeopor 
entered the semco of tho commandant of tho fort and con 
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nnod to effect Ins escape For nmnv monili^ ho could not 
1 o found, and it was Mionglv simpcclod that ho was con- 
cealed m the noighbomhood of Poona with i lie comm mice 
oftho Pcshwa hinwelf IIis pio\nuif} to the capital mudo 
u«clf felt In continual nit nine's and constant excitement 
Thoie was no doubt that the Po'diua, though outwaullv 
friendly, was piepnnngto 30111 the othei Mnlnntta soicr- 
oign c 111 war ag.inwt the English Goi ei liinent The policy 
eirjoincd on Mi Klphinstonc was lo ondeavom to pie^ene 
peace and to Gave oil hostilities ns long as he possibly 
could, while the Bntisli forces iveic bus> elsewhere Ho 
pei fonned this task with cpnet heroism and finnne^s No 
one, wdicn visiting the Residency, could have guessed that 
an} thing out of the common was going on , but even tiling 
tliat was being done at the Peshw.Ps couit was neemateh 
known and cniefully w'atelied Mnlnntta tioops wove 
being bi ought into the city of Poona , oveitmes woe made 
to the British sepo} s, tempting them from their fidelity , 
attempts were made to corrupt the officials at the Residency, 
and even the English officeis The iveaiy months w r oie 
on, and the final collision could not be far distaut Mi 
Elplnnstone, dignified m mnnnei, yet vigilant and evei on 
the alert, became anxious for lemf 01 cements to the slender 
English force in the cantonment near Poona. The first 
Bombay Euiopean Regiment was on its wmy thithei He 
wrote to hasten its advance , and, dnectly it arnved, lie 
ordered the cantonment to be lemoved to a more convenient 
position at ICirki This looked like a retreat, and the in- 
habitants of Poona, especially the military portion of them, 
became openly insolent and aggressive In a few days, 
the rupture occurred On November 5 , 1816 , the Residency 
was attacked, and Mr Elplnnstone, with his companions, 
had only ]ust time to leave it befoie it was destioyed by- 
fire, aud with it his valuable documents, which proved on 
nrepaiable loss He repaired to the English camp at 
Kirki The whole Mahratta army was pouung out of 
Poona to attack the small, but compact, English force 
The sight was described by Mr. Elplnnstone himself as 
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most impressive The earth resonnded with the tnmp of 
armed men, aa they rushed forward waving flag* brand- 
ishing spears, and blowing trampots. The Resident, 
dropping his character ns a civilian, and almost assuming 
command of the English army, met them with firmness 
Quiet discipline prevailed, and very Boon the Peahwa b 
army, discomfited and dispirited, took refuge behind the 
walla of Poona. 

In a few dftva Genera] Smith arrived with farther rem 
forceraents The Peshwa b nnwieldy army fled at the first 
advance, and the city of Poona was at the mercy of the 
English Mr Elphmstone s first desire was to protect the 
city, and to see that no ontrage of any kind shonld oocnron 
its occupation Nothing conld be better than the ooDdnot 
of the notorious troops Baji Pow the Peshwa, fled 
Negotiations were entered into with him through Sir John 
Malcolm He himself received an ample allowance from 
the Government of India, and his torntonee were added to 
the English possessions Once more Mr Elphmstone laid 
down the sword and took up the pern He was appointed 
Commissioner of the Poona tern tones. Before leaving 
this portion of hiB life, we quote the following eulogy 
on bia conduct during these military operations whioh 
fell from Mr Canning one of the most eloquent and grace- 
ful orators among English statesmen — Mr Elphmstone 

a. name distinguished in the literature as well as the 

poll boa of the East exhibited on that trying occasion 
military courage and skill which, though valuable aoceasor 
los to diplomatic talents we are not entitled to require as 
necessary qualifications for civil employment On that 
and Dot on that occasion only bnt on many others in the 
coarse of this singular campaign Mr Elphmstone displayed 
talents and resource* whtoh would have rendered rum no 
mean General in a country where Generals are of no mean 
excellence and reputation Wo may add that he had m 
new the welfare of the people of India quite ns much as 
the glory of England H Pmdan hordes and Mahratta 
armies had been suffered to overran Central Iudm with 
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impunity, a time of misery and rapine would have ensued 
winch would have rendered desolate almost every Hindu 
peasant's hothe 

While Sir John Malcolm was appointed to govern the 
province of Malwa, Mr Elphmstone’s task was to adminis- 
ter the country round Poona He enteied on the work 
of pacification with hearty good-will, and with the leal love 
of a tiue Anglo-Indian statesman for the people themselves. 
The grand principle on which he undertook this congenial 
duty was to make no sudden changes, but honestly to endea- 
vour to rebuild the fabnc of government on the old foun- 
dation, introducing changes only when absolutely necessary, 
and then fitting them into the time-honoured punciples of 
the ancient tenure of land, and of a simple administration 
of justice suited to the pumitive habits of the people. It 
has been well said that (t half a century and more ago our 
statesmen, m a ceded or conquered country, held it to be 
their first duty to learn thoroughly the manner m which 
the people of India had governed themselves, before pre- 
scribing the manner of governing for them ” 

One point on which Mr Elpbmstone was vei y strong, was 
to prevent the destruction of the old Mahratta families He 
was most careful to inquire into the tenmes on which the 
higher classes held their estates, and to deal with them 
both justly and generously The ancient landowners were 
letamed m possession of their jaglurs , especially where 
the title to them had been held from the time of the 
Moghul Empeiois or of the Mahratta sovereigns Acting 
on this principle, he lecommended the restoration of some 
of the conquered terntones to the family of Sivaji, the 
founder of the Mahratta dynasty, and, the Governor- 
General having given his consent, one of the descendants 
of this gieat Mahiatta chief, was placed m possession of a 
consideiable tract of country as the Eajah of Sataia The 
national feeling of the Mahratta people was pleased at 
this gi aceful concession 

It is stated that it was Mr. Elpbmstone' s “desire to 
establish the new system of government in all things, as 
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ranch a* possible, m conformity with the gemas of the 
peoplo * J here was imdom, as well ns kina ness in this 
policy , and in his wish thus to gratify the feehngs of the 
people lay the trno secret of his success and it secured the 
foundation not only of the affection with wlnoh his memory 
lms sraco boon regarded but also of the stability of the 
government Good government always depends on the 
confidence of the people governed Mr Elphmstone wes 
particularly anxions that these principles should be extend 
ed not only to the system for the collection of the revenue 
bnt also to the administration of justice No one could 
have been more alive to the defects of the swift and rough 
style of the Mabratta judicial procedure and yet ho depre- 
cated the too sadden introduction of the surer but more 
cumbrous system of English ladiasl forms He detennra 
od therefore to interfere as little as possible with former 
usages and to trust to time for the introduction of neces- 
sary reforms. The plan I have proposed he wrote 
has many obvious and palpable dofeots and many more 
will no doubt, appear when its operations are fully observ 
ed. It has this advantage that it leaves unimpaired the 
institutions the opinion* and the feelings that have 
hitherto kept the oommumty together and that as its 
fault is meddhng too little it may be gradually remedied 
by interfering when urgently required An opposite plan 
if it fails> fails entirely j it has destroyed everything that 
oould supply its place and when it sinks the whole frame 
of society sinks with it This plan has another advantage 
likewise that if it does not provide complete instructions lor 
the decision of suits it keeps clear of the causes that 
produce litigation It makes no groat changes in the 
laws, and itleads to no revolution in tho state of proporty 
The established practioe also though it be worse than 
another proposed in its room will be less gnovons to the 
people who have accommodated themselves to tho present 
defects and are scarcely aware of their existence while 
every fault in a new Systran and perhaps mapy things that 
are not faults, would be severely felt for want of this 
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adaptation” These pailicuhus havo boon given to show 
what a wise, prudent, aud thonghtful ndraimsti afcor Mi 
Elplimstone was, aud the touchstone of his enlne policy 
was that “ho had studied all classes of the people, aud 
bad tued to think and to feel w ith them ” lie knew better 
than most men that the Hindus li.ivo a pcculi.n dislike nnd 
diead of violent changes, and, by hnmounng their just 
prejudices, he carried them with him, and induced them to 
feel easy, happy, aud contented dm mg the introduction of 
English lule 

Though ruling, however, with, a gentle hand, Mr. 
Elplimstone could be stein and mexoinble when occasion 
needed So gieata change m the admimstiation as we have 
been describing was, of couise, pioiocative of plots and 
intrigues among the upper classes of a notonously mtiign- 
mg people, and, when a conspiracy was bi ought to light, 
which, was intended to lesult m the massacie of all the 
Europeans m Poona, and m the restoration of the Peslnva 
to power, the authors of it wrnie seveiely punished. The 
country, how'ever, remained tianquil, and his owm fame 
as an admimsti ator w r as placed on even a firmer and surer 
basis than it had been before 

In the year 1819 the Government of Bombay became 
vacant, and, with unanimous approval, Mr Elplimstone 
was selected to fill that impoitant post The time during 
which he was Governor of Bombay was pecubaily tian- 
quil He was not called on to manage the affans of state 
duung a period of political excitement such as he had him- 
self past through during the days ot Mahratta tuimoil and 
intrigue, but, nevertheless, he contnved to leave behind 
him an imperishable name as an able and a beneficent 
ruler, foi, as it has been justly said, “lie made for himself 
an enduring place m the hearts of the people ” Reginald 
Heber, then Bishop of Calcutta, was particulaily struck, 
while on a visit to Bombay, with the admirable administra- 
tion of Mr Elphmstone “His policy,” wi ote that sweet 
and saintly man, “appeared to me peculiarly wise and 
liberal, and he is evidently attached to, and thinks well of, 
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the country and its inhabitants. His publio measure*, in 
their general tendenoy, evince a steady wish to improve 
their present condition No Government m India pay* so 
much attention to schools and public institutions for eda 
cation. In none are the taxes lighter and in the s dnmu a 
tration of justice to the people in their own languages in 
tho establishment of puneAayats m the degree in which he 
employs the people in offioud situations, and the oonnten 
once and familiarity which he oxtenda to all the personage* 
of rant who approach him he seems to have reduced to 
practice almost all the reforms whmb had atract me a* most 
required in the system of Government pursued in those 
provinces of our Eastern Empire which l had previously 
visited His popularity appears little less remarkable than 
his talents ana acquirements * 

The pnnoipal snbjeot to which Mr Elpbmstone devoted 
his attention while Governor of Bombay was edaoataon 
Bat little had then been done m the direction of the care, 
ful and systematic education of the people Mr EJphin 
stone encouraged them in their own efforts, and promised 
them the stimulus of Government assistance In fact he 
was one of the first English statesmen to peroave and to 
act upon the principle that Government aia to individual 
exertion was necessary for the development of a really 
national system of ©donation Hie inhabitant* of Bombay 
were prepared to follow his guidance and the well known 
inumfloeuce of some of their oitixens founded the E(phin 
stone College in memory of their beloved Governor ana 
their descendants are to this day among the truest advo- 
cates of popular education 

Mr JBlphinstone also applied his energies to legislative 
and judicial reform and h© appointed a commission nndor 
his old friend Mr Willism Ersfano to prepare a oode of 
regulations wbioh, for many years, formed the law under 
whioh that part of the English territories were administer 
ed. It need soaroBly be said that under on o who had 
shown himself so careful not to go countor to Hindu foe* 
lpg the new threads were most beautifully into two run 
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amidst the old woof To prove this assertion; we quote a 
passage from a letter to a civilian; high m authonty in 
Bengal, m which, refenmg to the tenure of land, and his 
anxiety to safeguard the rights of landowneis, he writes, 
“a regulation is now m progiess, specifying all those 
tenuies, fiom the simple light of occupancy up to the 
Meerasee, which approaches to the character of free- 
hold property, this regulation will piotect the holder of 
land under such tenure from any encroachment either on 
the part of the Government or of the person representing 
the Government, whether Jagheerdar, Zemindar, or Inam- 
dar This regulation will stand good whether we farm 
onr villages to particular individuals or families (as in 
Hindustan) , a plan attended with many advantages , whe- 
ther we keep up (or introduce) the Ryotwar plan, or 
whether (which is least likely of all) we mtioduce the 
Bengal plan of large Zemindaries ” 

As Governor, Mr Elphmstone’s habits were very plain 
and simple Whether he was at Bombay itself or on a tour 
up-country, he rose at daybreak, and took a ude for about 
an hour and a half He always breakfasted m public, 
after which he was ready to receive any one who might 
desire to speak to him He then retired for some time, and 
was engaged in the business of the state After luncheon, 
he lay down to sleep for a short time, and afterwards read 
some classical book in Latin or Greek Dinner was at 
eight, and he rose to retire at ten going to rest soon after 
He frequently travelled through the Presidency of Bombay, 
and during the tenure of his office as Governor, he visited 
each district m it twice While on his tours, there waB 
always a Shikari m his camp , and, when news of game was 
brought, a holiday would be announced, and a day or two 
devoted to sport He was of a bright and happy tempera- 
ment, and, even to the end of his residence m India, he 
retained much of the elasticity of spmts, as well as the 
outward appearance, of youth u But m the midst of many 
striking excellencies, 55 wrote one of his secretaries, "that 
which placed him far above all the great men I have heard 
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of to his forgetfulness of eelf and thoughtfulness for 
others ’ 

Hr Elphinsfcono was Governor of Bombay for eight year* 
Ho wus succeeded by hia old friend and companion m 
public iaboar, Sir John Malcolm and when he left India 
no earned with him the admiration and esteem of the entire 
community Several meetings were convened with the 
object of expressing the feeliDgs of regret with which the 
various section* ot society in Bombay regarded his de- 
parture, and several forms of memorial were projeoted to 
show this m a substantial manner The most useful of 
them were professorships in various subjects to be known 
os the Kfphrostone Professorships The only extract from 
the addresses thon presented to him which wo consider it 
appropriate to make is from the address of the Hindu 
community, the first signature to whioh is that of the Rajah 
of Satara, os it it one which making allowance for a little 
pardonable exaggeration, accurately represented the feci 
mge of the people for whose welfare he had so long 
laboured and whose words gave him considerable satisfac- 
tion Until yon became Oommiwuoner of the Deccan and 
Governor of Bombay * they said, f never had we been ablo 
to appreciate oorreotly the invaluable benefits winch the 
British dominion is calculated to produce throughout the 
whole of India. But bavmg beheld with admiration for so 
long a penod the affable and enoouraging manners the 
freedom from prejudice the consideration at all times 
evinced for the interests and welfare of the people of this 
country the regard shown to their ancient custom* and 
laws the constant endeavours to extend amongst them the 
inestimable advantages of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, the commanding abilities applied to ensure per 
manenfc ameliorations m the oonditioD of all classes, ani to 
promote their prosperity on tho soundest principles wo 
have been led to consider the British influence and govern 
ment a* the most competent and desirable blessing which 
the Supreme Being oonld have bestowed on onr nstito 
laud.” 
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On lcaMiur Bombay, Mr Elphmelone did not: leturn 
direct to England , but giutilied n dc^im lio laid long ontoi - 
t, lined hr tiu\ oiling tlnough lands that hn\n been mndoicd 
niemoiablo in sacicd and bislont d hloialmc. lie* spent 
two icais in Malting Egypt, tho IIolv Bind, Italy, and 
Greece, nud lie did not leach England till the spring of 
1820 Lie ns then onh lif t \ mars old, and it might linvo 
been expected that he would have sought fm flier ofiicinl 
occupation m the sen icc of Ins country , but long 1 evidence* 
m n hot climate had affected lus health, and lie felt Hint lie 
was hod justified m tendering wbut could on tins account 
belittle more th in bioken miuco Lie was twico offered 
the exalted position of Gorni nor-Geneinl of India, but, be- 
ing apprehensive that lie might biOalc down and that the 
interests of tho public might theieb) ‘mfTci, bo declined it 
on account of bis health, though he deeplj felt tho liououi 
that had been conferred upon linn by this double offci 
Dm mg the gi eater portion of tho thirty yenis that elaps- 
ed aftei Ins retirement from scrncc, lie lesided at Hook- 
wood, a pleasant house in Lunpsfield, winch is a quiet vil- 
lage situated in a beautiful part of the countiy on tho bor- 
deis of Suirey and of Kent He wms chiefly occupied m 
literaiy laboui "While in India, ho had caiefnlly collected 
valuable material for wilting its history In 1841 Ins 
Histoiy of India dining the Hmdn and Muhammadan 
penods was published, and it received the coidml nppiovnl 
of scholars Since its publication it has beeu the standaid 
woik on that portion of Indian history, and has past 
thiough several editions, the latest of winch has beeu 
edited by Professor Cowell, of Cambudgo 

Mi Elplnnstone was frequently consulted by tho author- 
ities on all Indian affans Though living in lotuement, 
he was not peimitted to fall into oblivion He was a keen 
and cntical observer of the current events of Indian poli- 
tics, and, when he compared the pnnciples on which tho 
policy of the day wms founded with those which actuated 
himself and such friends as Malcolm, Metcalfe, and Mumo, 
the contiast wms not always favouiable to the moie modern 
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ideas During tho lost few years of h is life his eyesight 
failed, and when no member of bis family resided with 
lnm, ho was obliged to secure the services of a hired 
reader Though living in retirement he was always pleas 
od to see friends, but he generally preferred that they 
should visit him one at a time He survived to hear of the 
groat Sopoy Mutiny of 18B7, and the sad events that 
accompanied it evoked his deepest sympathy His last 
written utterances were occupied in giving his opinion 
regarding the arrangements for the Government of India 
wlnoh were rendered necessary by what had then occurred. 
After a serene and happy old age, retaining bis mental 
faculties to the last he died m his eightieth year on 
December 21, 1859, at Hook wood, amidst the pleasant 
Surrey hills 

Thus fell asleep one of the soundest and most thoughtful 
of Indian statesmen Singularly modest and diffident of 
his own powers and moat retiring in manner he was as 
firm and self controlled in action as he was sagacious in 
counsel. Western India owes to him the foundations of 
the stability and tranquillity wbiah has characterised it m 
later years while Hindus and Muhammadans aliko have 
received from him a thoroughly just and discriminating 
reoord of the history of them country during its most 
eventful and spint-stirriDg periods 
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ttua been entrusted to his charge As was naturally to be 
expected, be was rather fussy and fldgetty regarding the 
ordinary details of everyday life but Mr Thomason owed 
n very great deal to the careful training he received from 
this eminent servant of God just at the very tune that hi* 
youthful mind was most plastic and impressive In after 
year* this intimacy was the source of the greatest pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to both. After the younger man 
had left for In din, the venerable Simeon wrote a* billows 
regarding him, showing that his affection for him etill 
romamea un dimmed 'I delight to hear such blessed 

tidings of dear Jarnee. We bear rum m sweet remembrance 
and raoet affectionately long for his welfare in every possi 
bio view ” 

The fact of his being kept m India huger than English 
children usually ore was prejudicial to hi* health and 
~inderod him backward in his studies He was always 
ither delicate in constitution, which may be attributed to 
us cause and, according to the common phrase in Eng 
nd, he outgrew his strength. He was taU and stooping 
. lus gait and In later years, he had an accident at Agra, 
hioh caused him to bmp the last five or six year* of 
s life We mention thi* here because although the 
ental deficiency occasioned by a late sojourn in India was 
’eroome the phvBioal weakness was not entirely removed, 
fter remaining a few years at school and at a private 
tor’s, James Thomason having received a civil appoint 
ent went to the East India Company’ s Collogo at Hailey 
try where he distmgaished himselt for diligonoo in his 
idiee and for uprightness of conduct- Ho rejoined hts 
ther at Calcutta on September 19, 1822 Ho was reported 
qualified for the publio service m Juno of tho following 
tu* and was appointed Assistant Registrar of tho Court or 
dder Adawlnt at Calcutta in Deoembor From tho tune 
left College he namdnonslv applied hun*clf to tho study 
Muhammadan Law to winch he hod token a great liking i 
I the examiners, m awarding him an honorarium for 
?ficaehcy m this subject, passed a very high eulogium on 
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F 83 It is almost completely level and its principal feature 
is its numerous tanka and jhik In tboee days it was 
rather larger than at present, a new district having subse- 
quently been formed out of it It was quite an agri- 
cultural district, eighty per cent of its inhabitants being 
cultivators, and the chief crop was paddy It had been 
acquired by treaty from the Nawab of Oude in 1801, some 
thirty years before Mr Thomason went there, and, with 
the exception of one pargunna which had been permanently 
aasossod it was under toe same loose and undefined land 
settlement as the rest of the North Western Provinces. 
The Revenue Survey was about to be introduced to be 
followed by a careful assessment of revenue so that Mr 
Thomason had before him abundance of congenial work 
which would give him much expenenoe in the multifarious 
duties of a Collector, and brmg him in continual contact 
with the people His head -quarters were at the town 
of Aaamgarh, the capital of the district, on the banks of 
the nver Tons, eighty -one miles north of Benares and 
here he had a happy and a hospitable home for the next 
four years and a half To this tune he always looked back 
in after years with pleasurable remembrance 

Mr Thomason threw himself heartily mto the duties 
preparatory to the new settlement and assessment. He 
was constantly out in the district, and it was bis bappi 
nees to be supported and considerably helped by men like 
Mr , afterwards Sir Robert Montgomery and Mr Henry 
Carre Tucker, who afterwards earned for themselves dis- 
tinguished place* among our Anglo-Indian administrator*. 
Carefully prepared instructions were drawn up for the 
guidance or his European as*istant« and of hi* Tah*3dars 
and other officials with a view to the great work of turrov 
and assessment. Disputes regarding the boundaries of 
villages and individual holdings hod to bo adjo*ted ana 
abundant opportunities were given him of observing tue 
wants and wishea of the simple agricultural folk committed 
to his charge Ho was always more tho Collector thnn the 
Magistrate although both offices were combined in his *p- 
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pointment. Tlie assessment, when it was at last fixed, was 
higher than the standard which was adopted m later tunes , 
but the increased prosperity of the district and the increase 
of cultivation in it proved that it was equitable and fair 
His Settlement Report, when completed, met with the full 
approbation of Government, and the Board of Revenue, m 
submitting it, expressed “ their sense of obligation to Mi 
Thomason, who had heartily entered into their views, per- 
fectly comprehended their plans, and earned them into 
execution with great skill and judgment ” 

Mr Thomason’s services, the value of which had been 
brought into prominent lelief by the ability of his adminis- 
tration of Azamgarh, were highly appreciated not only by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, but also by Lord Auckland, 
the Governor-General The latter writing to the former 
about this time, mentioned him in the following compli- 
mentary terms “ Mr Thomason, whom I have wanted for 
the Law Commission, whom Mangles wants for every Com- 
nussionership that is vacant, and whom you probably want 
for much else ” But he was no place-hunter He sought 
for no higher appointment, and evidently refused some that 
were offered him, and stuck faithfully to Azamgarh until 
the arduous duties of the settlement were concluded It 
may here be mentioned that Sir Charles Metcalfe, while he 
approved of the great principles on which the settlement 
of the whole North-Western Provinces was based, was of 
opimon that there was too great a desire for accurate sur- 
vey, or, as he jocularly expressed it, for “ looking at every- 
thing through a theodolite ” He was a strong advocate 
for the maintenance of the Village-communities , but, while 
protecting them from external aggression, would have left 
their internal arrangements as much as possible to them- 
selves. Recognizing, however, Mr Thomason’s ability 
and zeal, he selected him, m March, 1837, to act as Secre- 
tary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
m the Judicial and Revenue Departments Within a 
year, however. Mi. Thomason was obliged by domestic 
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fihction to proceed to England again To hu great 
jnw hie dearly loved wife became bo ill that it was ab- 
jlatoh' necessary for her to leave the depressing climate 
f India, and he accompanied her, on a short leave to 
aloutta in order that he might see her safely on board 
up The state of her health was, however, bo precanotu 
ia the medical attendant rraa so apprehensive of the effect 
hioh the shock of separation from him might have upon 
ir that, without leave from Government and without any 
Icquato provision, for the voyage, he accompanied her 
■st to the Sandheeds then to the Cape, ana finally to 
ngland, at the imminent risk of losing his appointment 
it he felt that his first doty was to his wife never more 
nderly loved than m the time of her sickness and sorrow 
a the circumstances so touching and so peculiar, being 
a cod before them the East India Directora at onoe con 
mod his having oome home without leave and permitted 
m to return to duty He had scarcely left England than 
e delicate wife, unequal to bear the strain and shodk of 
s departure, died on November 8 1889 
On ms reaching Tndm, whither the nows of his great loss 
ist have followed him, Mr Thomason received the per- 
inent appointment of Secretary to the Government of 
3 North Western Provinces in which he had previously 
en acting Hie promotion was now very rapid but we 
□not help imagining that the pleasure oi promotion and 
aful employment must have been marred by the rooolleo- 
n that she who had before shared it was with him to 
ire and enjoy it no longer For a time he was an extra 
jmber of the Board of Revenue he then joined Lord 
enborough s Oommittee of Finance for a few months he 
-formed the responsible duties of Foreign Secretary to 
i Government of India, for whioh purpose he proceeded 
Calcutta, and, in this capacity aooompamed Lord 
©nberrongh on a toar to the North West and finally, on 
oember 12 1846, he was appointed Lientonant-Govere 
• of the North Western Provinces It was m this most 
ponsible office which he held for ten years that ui« 
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fame was consummated, and lie left a deep impression for 
good on tlie country of lus adoption 
The seat of Government during Mr Thomason’s ad- 
ministration was at the beautiful city of AgTa It had 
been removed thither from Allahabad m 1835, and was 
again transferred to Allahabad in 1858 In this grand 
historical town Mr Thomason resided the greater part 
of the year , but he was no stay-at-home, official Gover- 
nor, and feeling that the best way to know the officers 
who were serving under him, and to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the country, was to become intimate 
with every district, he made an extensive tour every 
year. These tours were carefully planned some months 
before they were undertaken, so that the provincial offi- 
cials knew beforehand when he was coming, and every 
detail of the Lieutenant-Governor’s march was previously 
arranged He thus spent the cold season under canvass, 
and had the opportunity of personal intercourse with every 
one of his subordinates in turn. Yery enjoyable must have 
been these official tours We have not space to describe 
them here, but an admirably graphic description of them is 
given by Sir William Muir in his sketch of Mr Thomason’s 
life, evidently drawn from personal experience He closes 
his account with the following words, which show the im- 
mense advantage of personal intercourse between a Gover- 
nor and those working under him — “An incidental ad- 
vantage, but one of peculiar value was the acquaintance 
imparted by such intimate converse, with the qualifications 
and abilities of every officer subordinate to the Govern- 
ment With unexpected rapidity the Lieutenant-Governor 
would perceive the weak point of a case or line of pr6- 
cedure , and the officer, if not thoroughly master of his 
work, would find himself foiled by one whom he counted 
upon as a stranger to his business, but who turned out to 
be more thoroughly acquainted with its details than himself 
The earnest worker and the aspiring subordinate were 
recognized and encouraged The former would be incited 
to prosecute, with redoubled energy, some occupation of 
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his own doming or for whioh his ohiaf perceived in him 
a peculiar aptitude and taste Here the rein* would bo 
looeonod, rvna ft generous gpur givon to the willing labourer 
To tho lattor, some special sphere of industry or research 
would bo suggested — perhaps, the inquiry into an interesting 
custom or tenure brought to notioe m the euremt he 
would be invited probably to embody his investigation 
when completed, and to *tate his views and conclusions in 
ft written form, and the impulse thus given to talent and 
application would prove perhap*, the starting pomt of a 
useful, if not distinguished, career ’ Mr Thomason was, 
m these extended tours, accessible to all sections of the 
community, and was randy to hear Hindu and Muhammadan 
on all matters which they might desire to bring to his notice 
He was prompt m the despatch of business His habit 
wu to rise very early and to get through his ordinary 
routine work aa toon as possible in the day m order that 
ho might be free to oonveree with his finest* at breakfast 
without pressure or restraint The daily business was 
despatched at once but, of course ab matter* of greater con 
oera involving important prmaiple* were kept for more 
careful consideration and dupoeod of after consultation and 
oorreapondenoe with those best fitted to give their opinions 

r ithem The great secret of the success obtoed by 

Thomason a administration lay in his faculty of discrun 
mating character, and of using €*oh person ^the^re 
for winch he was best adapted We have already mention 
ed two of hi* assistants in the district 
subsequently dishngmahed themselves 
andffir Donald McWd were two of his favonnte »nbord>- 
note., when he ™ L,cu WnWSoverDor ond we mM- ertn 
bale to him not only the nroroenty of the North j\eet 
Provinces which were onfor fu« immediate rule tot 
the micoewful introduction into the newly 
of tho Punjab of the principles and 
under hnn m the older territory The 
,»b were tramed under his supervision end under ha loncuy 

mfluonoe 
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whilo each individual cultivator was responsible for his own 
holding This is called the village system, from its reoog 
nuing the very ancient institutions of the village oommuni 
tioa. One cordial point on which Mr Bird strongly insist- 
ed, was that the assessment must be light and the reault 
will best bo stated in the words of one who about that 
ponod, travelled right through the land. u You must re- 
member,” he says, * that country when it was inhabited by 
a wild and lawless set of people, whom no one could manage 
Now it is thickly inhabited and well cultivated and the 
moat peaceful that oould possibly bo This is the effect of 
firm rule and a bght aseossment The consequenoe is, that 
land which before was worthless now bears a high value 
and a people who were before lawless now yield lmplimt 
obedience to the laws It is a aheap Government of which 
the strength consists in low taxation This section may 
appropriately end with a quotation from a work published 
by Sir J W Kaye m the last year of Mr Thomason s life 
and government There is a freshness, a vigour a healthy, 
robust youth apparent everywhere in the administration 
of these provinces. I do not believe that there if m the 
world a more oonamentious and more laborious class of civil 
funofcionarjffi than those who under one of the best men 
and ablest administrators who have ever devoted their lives 
to the service of the people of India, are now bearing the 
burden and heat of the day m sen era* toilsome efforts to 
make the yoke of foreign conquest sit lightly on the native 
subjects of the Bntish crown. What Thomsson and hifl 
associates have done for Upper India can only be fairlv 
appreciated by those who know what wa* the state of 
these Provmoes fifty or even twenty, years ago * 

Mr Thomason enoo imaged the preparation of handbooks 
for the use of Revenue officials under his oontrol Ho 
wrote portions of them himself, and proceeded some way ju 
the compilation of a Code of Revenue Procedure In one 
of these useful handbooks entitled ‘ Directions to Collec- 
tors, hints are given regarding the treatment of tnmr 
subordinate, and two or throe extracts oro given from it to 
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Governor loft it* impress on the Province and the country 
is tho one on -which has fame in future year* will ire believe, 
principally rest. It was a thoughtfully planned system of in 
digonous and vernacular education. It we* introduced grade 
ally with his ohaructenstio caution. The idea was not to 
found, here and there foreign schools, however good, from 
which the neople might naturally shrink with apprehensive 
prejudice but boldly to uso the school* of the people them 
solves and improve them establishing in each tahrtf a model 
school of a superior kind. * The oonceptaon of n tfliimg 
the indigenous t each ore and training them was,” says Dr 
Oust, one of Mr Thomason s own officers, ‘ a master 
strok o In Dower Bengal the Government, with a flourish 
started some hundred brand new school*. Thomason lm 


S roved and rendered effective several hundred old ones 
f course we took the system with u* to the Punjab, and 
had it from the beginning but Thomason was its foander 1 
Mr Thomason’s admirable idea was admirably earned out 
by the late H S Reid and only two months before the 
death of the former he brought the whole scheme before 
the Government of India, requesting sanction to it* intro- 
duction throughout the whole Province at an annual cost 
of two lakha of rupees In giving this sanction to a scheme, 
which * experience has shown to be capable of producing 
snob nob and early fnnt, * the Governor-General added 
these touching words * while I cannot refrain from re- 
cording anew my deep regret that the ear which would 
have heard this welcome sanction given with so much 
jot, is now dull in death, I desire to add the exj>rse*wn 
of my feeling that even though Mr Thomason hsd 
left no other memorial of hi* pubho life behind hm 
this syBtem of general vernacular education, which n an 
his own, would lave sufficed to build up for him a noble 
and abiding monument of his earthly career ' IVe fool that 
this truly benevolent scheme wn* the precursor of the 
gigantic) stride* that h&vo since been made in popular edu 
canon in India. 

The Court of Directors so fully appreciated Mr Thoms- 
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son’s services that they recommended him for the appoint- 
ment of Governor of Madras, which was about to become 
vacant, and an intimation to this effect had been sent to 
him , but, before it reached him, his most successful career 
was suddenly, and, as it appears to us m our shortsighted- 
ness, prematurely hi ought to a close His health had been 
for some time fading, but no dangerous symptoms appeared 
untd Sunday, September 25th, 1853, and on the morning 
of the following Tuesday lie fell asleep He was at the 
time at Bareilly, staying with one of his daughters, Mrs 
Hay He had, during his whole service, been a consistent 
Christian, and, just before his death, he expressed the 
sentiment that, notwithstanding his deficiencies and un- 
worthiness, he was not afraid to die Brought up m the 
clear light of the Christian faith, first under ius honoured 
father, and then under the experienced guidance of the 
venerable Simeon, he early gave his heart to God, and his 
was no outside religion intended merely for sacred seasons 
and duties, but it influenced his whole life and penetrated 
to every daily duty As Lieutenant-Governor his quiet, 
pure, and steady example gave a tone to the conduct and 
character of his whole administration , and the only objec- 
tion which we have seen attributed to his conduct of 
business consisted m his having been unconsciously influ- 
enced by propossession in favour of those who professed to 
share his own deep religious principles, even though they 
did not exhibit such marked intellectual abilities as others. 
It has also been remarked that he was too desirous to 
stand well with every one, owing to the marked disinclina- 
tion to give personal offence , but, on the other side, it 
should be clearly stated that he did not suffer moral delin- 
quency to pass umrebuked. On one occasion, an official 
who had unwittingly done something inconsistent with the 
strict rule of honourable conduct, received from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor a rebuke so severe that he declared it 
scarcely possible for him to hold up his head again 

While firmly maintaining Ins own principles as to the truth 
of the Christian religion and his belief as to its nltimate 
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triumph, ho to scrupulously careful not to hurt the feel 
jug* of other*. He felt bound, as a high official of the 
Government, not to obtrude his private opinions on public 
occasion* and into official matters. He was, in a word 
most careful to distinguish between actions done in a 
P n bhc, and those done m a private, capacity He would 
not even admit the books of the Calcutta Christian Book 
Society nito the depdt of the Curator of Government 
School Books, or permit religious works to be exhibited 
by the side of secular school books in the Government 
shops or by the Government colporteur*. On the other 
hand, while still endeavouring to maintain this spirit of 
scrupulous justice and fairness, he made an interest m all 
missionary effort popular among English officials, and gave 
a high tone of genuine piety to all who had the happiness 
to serve under him. ‘ He quietly set the example ' says Dr 
Cast, u and the men of my generation followed it and when 
the Ponjhb wa* annexed, we took the spirit with ns, and 
there woe no one to oppose ue ” Ho took the liveliest interest 
m mission work, ana followed individual cases with the 
tendereet sobmtude He contributed liberally towards the 
support of those who were devoting their lives to thh ex 
tension of the kingdom of Christ and he was equally 
generous towards those who were in indigence and want 
giving away more than a tenth part of his inoome but 
what he did m this way oould never be rightly estimated 
as he was careful to follow the cardinal principle of Christ: 
an giving — that it should be done in secret and in silence 
Mr Thomason had carefully studied the proof* of the 
Christian faith and had not adopted it simply because he 
ms born a Christian He always spoke as one who h*d 
seriously reflected on the main difficnltiee that wore urged 
against it, and allowed them all their due woight, and yet 
found preponderating evidence m favour of it. J3b was 
always careful to observe the weekly rest of the Lord s 
Hay On that sacred day ho laid aside *11 tho cores and 
anxieties of State and found refreshment in tho qniei 
observance of religious duties. When ho was in comp, 
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aim thus absent fiom a place of Christian uoralnp, he 
al\\a\s summoned Ins lctmuc foi service in flic public tent, 
nlieio he himself conducted the norHnp of the English 
Chinch 

It lias aheadv been stated how \ory careful lie nas 
not to wound the feelings of the Inghci among 3ns Hindu 
and Muhammadan snboidnmtes and lie v>.is quite as 
anxious to uphold the lights of even the poorest culti- 
ratoi We have the plonsme to gno tv.o anecdotes to 
lllustiate tins gentle trait in his chai actor by one nho 
was closely connected nifh him “ 1 was with lum,” 
wntes General Geoigc Hutchinson, ff on an elephant, 
some time, I think, in 1 S 17, when we were out in camp, 
taking a quiet ndc thiough the count jy He nns most 
careful on such occasions, when the 3 r oungciops were com- 
ing up, not to take the elephant uhcic it could injure the 
ci ops b}' its feet or by its hunk , and ho allowed only one 
oi two sowars to follow lum Suddenly ue saw a young 
civilian coming towards us on an elephant, tearing across 
the fields legal dless of the ciops Mr Thomason’s distress 
and Ins dignified rebuke to tho thoughtless jmuug civilian, 
I can never foiget ” 

“ I was once with him,” says the same winter, ce on a 
niaich fiom Simla to Kotghnr At tho latter place, while 
we were at dinner, a lelative who was on a shooting ex- 
pedition, and in hot pursuit of bears, suddenly appealed, 
and both impetuously and imperatively demanded Mr. 
Thomason’s help to give him coolies to beat the jungle 
Mr Thomason gave instructions which ensured the coolies 
being given, but prevented all coercion, showing again the 
same anxious consideration for the rights and feelings of 
the people ” 

Such was the kind consideration, even m the smallest 
matters, of this truly amiable and consistent Christian 
statesman Perfectly impaitial and just, so fai as impel - 
feet human nature can be, devoted to duty, and sincerely 
desirous for the good of all aiound him, his early removal, 
for he was scarcely fifty when he diod, seems to have been 

6 
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a real misfortune) to the oonntry It is said that his death 
■was indirectly induced "by a weakened constitution, which he 
did not, and would not, attempt to restore by going year 
by year to the Hills,, as is now the universal constant 
practice India owes much to the noble example and the 
fragrant memory of so good a friend and ruler as James 
Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western 
Provinces 
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Arrakan during the first Burmese "War A severe march 
through a damp and unhealthy country told upon him tc 
veroly, and, having caught jungle {ever, he was obliged to go 
avray on modical certificate and eventually returned to 
England to recruit his health. He thoroughly enioyed his 
etay in his native laud, but he was wise enough not to 
allow it to pass entirely m idleness and inaction. Among 
other studies, ho occupied himself m learning to survey, be- 
ll o Ting that the knowledge of this useful and practical 
science wonld subsequently prove of great benefit to torn 
and, with this object in new, he joined the Trigonometrical 
Survey in the north of Ireland. Possessing a most affec 
tionate heart, he felt acutely the second parting from his 
relatives and friends, when the tune came for his re 
turn to India, which oountry he reaohed on February 9, 

1 880 His brother John, afterwards Lord Lawrence, uov 
ernor General of India, who vraa then going out in the Civil 
Service, accompanied him 

Directly Lieutenant Lawrence reaohed India, he went up 
country and serving with his regiment, he led a very quiet 
and retired life Though not naturally a linguist, he applied 
himself diligently to the study of Hindustani end Persian, 
and m two years he passed the examination for Interpreter, 
which entitled him to employment on the staff Another 
reason for leading a retired life was the generous end filial 
desire to save money for his mother s use during tho even 
iug of her days. His study of surveying was now to be 
turned to practical account. His elder brother George 
being at Simla where the Govern or- General, Lord Wiflrtin 
Ben tin ok, was then staying preferred the reonest that bt> 
might he appointed to the Revenue Survey which had re- 
cently been established under Ifr B M Bird, ond he iwni 
appointed one of that gentleman's assistants in fho horth 
"West Provinces in February 1833 The next five yrer 3 
were a time of strenuous and unremitting labour -uO 
threw himself into the discharge of his official dntiss era 
and soul No work coaid bo more important than tna J 
which ho wus engaged. It was a survey of tbe Jana, for 
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tile guidance of tlie Revenue officers of Government, so that 
a fair and equitable rent might be demanded fiorn tlie culti- 
vators of tlie soil, and that tbe errors m tbe settlement 
accounts might be ascertained and rectified Tbe fields m 
every village were to be measured, tbe nature and capa- 
bilities of the soil were to be estimated, and tbe whole laid 
down m clear and serviceable maps. 

This work brought Lieutenant Lawrence into direct 
contact with tbe people It gave him an opportunity of 
which he fully availed himself, of ascertaining the wants 
and feelings and prejudices of the ryots themselves It gave 
him an insight into the best side of their character, and 
enabled him to sympathize with them and to help them. 
In fact, it brought him closer to them, and taught him to 
understand them better than years spent m mere office work 
and official routine He lived among them. For some 
eight months out of the twelve he was out m tents, and so 
enthusiastic was he m his work that he excited the displea- 
sure of his fellow-assistants by urging them to more ardu- 
ous labour than they desired He closely inspected the 
work of his subordinates , and being of an impetuous dis- 
position and of rather a fiery temper, he kept them to it 
with characteristic thoroughness His mode of punishing 
perfunctory and imperfect work was sometimes as amusing 
as it was effective The following is an instance of such 
treatment — “A native surveyor who refused to go back 
some ten miles to revise a serious error that had been dis- 
covered m his work, was laid upon a native bed, and earned 
by bearers to the spot, where he was turned out to rectify 
his error The man was obstmate, refused to re-observe 
his angles, and returned to camp Henry Lawrence ordered 
him up into a mango tree, where he kept the recusant, 
guarded by two Burkundazes with drawn swords, until 
hunger charged the mind and temper of the surveyor. 
The man ultimately proved an excellent worker ” Rough 
and ready treatment this of a rough and ready man 
Anxious for the good of the people, he fully learned the 
value of light and easy settlements, and one of the primary 
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nojcwfc war Fororeporo wm situated on the direct line of 
connmmicfttion betwoen that country and India , and Cap- 
tain Lnirranco was full/ occupied in obtaining and forward 
ing supplies, in famishing pawing regiment* with what 
thej^ needed, and m keeping up tbe means of commnm 
cation iritfi tbe advanced force In iu* own immediate 
oh&rge ho was tbe civil officer as well as political and every 
department was under hiB control He rebuilt tbe town, 
ana improved the district He made himself acquainted with 
fn« Sikh neighbours on both sides of the Sutlej and employ 
od himself, among other duties, in acquiring an exienalre 
iud accurate knowledge of the Sikh, polity oud kingdom 
During the very eventual year 1842 when the prestige 
if the British forces was trembling in the balance after the 
orrible disasters in Afghanistan, Captain Lawrence mu 
msily employed in negotiations with the Bikh ohiefs, and in 
mlping to -obtain supplies for the ayooging army under 
rcaornl Pollock. He was ordered to Fesiawor, where ho 
Ook a considerable part in subduing the nsmg spirit of 
lutiny which bad shown itself in the British sopor army 
’he services of hu superior Mr George Clerk at lAhoTe, 
ad bis at Peshawar were auocessful m keeping the very 
oubtful allianoes with the Sikhs from becoming a mero 
ullify and delusion. "When General Pollock's army ad 
snood through the Kbyher Peas, be aooompamed it, and he 
ent with the Sikh contingent to Jell&labad, which, during 
ie war had been moet gallant ly d efended by a small Eng 
ih force under General Sate While negotiations with tSe 
fghans were being oondnoted his elder brother George, 
ho bad been a captive at Kabul imd hud been sent to 
tllajabad to take part in them was in honour bonnd to 
turn to capimty All the ohivalrona affection of Henry 
iwrence shone out at this juncture and he generously 
bred to take his brothers place and to return m in* 

>ad. His brother however would not listen for a moment 
this noble offer but ho was eventually released When 
e victorious army returned to India, Henry lAwrcnco 
retted to his former political employ 
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In December 1843 Major Lawrence was appointed resi- 
dent at tbe court of Nepaul The condition of that king- 
dom was then one of sad intestine trouble It required the 
presence of a Resident who, while refraining from intei fer- 
ence m the actual government of the country, would quietly 
watch the progiess of events, and be ready to give his 
counsel and advice when really required, and to guard Brit- 
ish interests There was to be observed m Nepaul the 
curious anomaly of a corrupt and troubled court, but a 
peaceful and prosperous people. Major Lawrence himself 
describes the state of affairs in the following words — “ It 
is only justice to the Groorkkas to say that, bad as is their 
foreign and Durbar policy, they are the best masters I 
have seen m India Neither m the Terai nor m the Hills, 
have I witnessed or heard of a single act of oppression, 
and a happier peasantry I have nowheie seen ” The duties 
of a Resident at such a Court as Nepaul then was, are 
admirably sketched by that sagacious Indian adminis- 
tiator, Mr Thomason. “ Your duties at Nepaul/' he 
wrote, ff will be twofold, namely, to watch any movements 
which may be injurious to us, and to offer counsel m all 
State matters in which we may not be concerned, whenever 
such counsel is sought, or is likely to be successful and 
useful In the first duty you will have to keep the mean 
between too great confidence and too ready suspicion. The 
duty of advice is the most important which it falls to a 
Resident to perform Most perfect openness and honesty 
I believe to be the first requisite Evenness of temper, 
courtesy of demeanour, the absence of dictation or obtrns- 
lveness, are qualities which naturally suggest themselves to 
the mind of all The Government would be ill-represented 
if every available opportunity were not used to prompt 
to that which is good, and to deter from that which is evil, 
to express abhorrence of acts of ciuelty, perfidy, injustice; 
to give full approbation of all that is benevolent, honest, 
high-mmded, and just The mam object is to identify one- 
self with the leal and best interests of the State When 
they feel that such is really the case, and that the object is 
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worked out in a land, conciliatory, nod single minded man 
nor, considerable influence will probably be obtained. 
Uqfcall must be open and above boani ** Major Lawrence 
|ndoftvoured his utmost to carry out in the best way these 
friendly counsels which he highly pnied 
The comparative leisure ensured him by this appointment 
tfforded Major Lawrence a valuable opportunity for literary 
abour of which he took ample advantage He employed 
t in ommverous reading turning the light of his studies 
especially on oarrent Indian pobtics and affairs He wrote 
reqaently for the newspapers, and particularly for the 
Calcutta Rexnew, which had recently been started and w 
.11 hia literary work he was assisted and encouraged by 
tlrs Lawrence He had acquired a rough and rugged, but 
orotble style of composition, which, like his own personal 
bareoter required to be softened sweetened, and polished, 
nd this part of the work was performed by Mrs Lawrence 
'hose intellectual and literary slab was great, and who 
alighted in turning it to the best oooouut in his service 
So when not interrupted by ill health, as sometimes 
appened wrote Sir J W J^sye who then edited tho 
'alculta Rommo, ‘ these two worked on happily together, m 
ieir Nepaul home and seldom or never did a week pass 
ithout bringing me as I laboured on in Calcutta a balky 
aoket of manuscript from one or other— or both ** 

Dunng their residence in Nepaul Major and Mrs Law 
oice brought to perfection a plan for the benefit of tho 
lildren of European soldiers m India, which they had 
ng contemplated. Some years before while they were 
ttmg together on the slope of the Sonnwnr hills overlook 
g Kussowlee whither they bad gone for his health thof 
ul formed the resolve to erect there a sanatorium for this 
irposo and the long considered scheme was at this tuno 
mmenced Their hearts had yearned ovor the sad condf 
m of soldiers obtldreo The climste of India always 
verse to the constitution of Europeans evon under tho 
Dst favourable mrontnstsnccs, is peculiarly nnsnited to 
ildron ; ond m addition to this the surroundings to 
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which children are liable in banacks, aie most objection- 
able. The idea, therefore, of establishing an Asylum for 
them m the cool atmospheie of the Hills, which is not 
unlike the climate of England, was a very happy one , and, 
when there was added to this sound mstiuction based on 
the sacred teaching of the Olnistian Scnptnres, on which 
Henry Lawrence particulaily insisted, the benefit of such 
an institution was increased a hundredfold The scheme 
at first encountered opposition m influential quaiters; but 
it was ere long taken up warmly by Government, and a 
beginning was made at Kussowlee, on the inner range of 
the Himalayas. Major and Mrs Lawrence supported it 
with lavish generosity. This beneficent scheme has since 
been consulciably extended, and there aie now similar 
Asylums in other localities, notably at a beautiful spot near 
Ootacnmund in what Loid Tennyson calls “ the sweet, 
half-English Neilgheiry air ” They all bear the honoured 
nnmo of Lnwience, and they foim the most appropriate 
memonal to two of the best fi lends of India and of the 
English soldier m India 

At the ond of 181-5 the fiist Sikh war occuned When 
Majoi Lawrence heaid this intelligence, he was accompany- 
ing Mis Lawrence, who had been seuously ill, to Calcutta. 
Iu (ho fieicely contested battle of Feiozeshah, Maj'or 
Bioadfoot, the Govemoi-GeneiaPs Agent, was killed, and 
Su Henry, afterwai ds Lord, Hardiuge at once summoned 
Major Laivrenco to occupy the vacant post, ns his pro\ ious 
sei vices in and neai thoPunjabhad afforded him exceptional 
knowledge of tho politics and the character of the Sikhs. 
In less (inn fom-nud -twenty horns he obeyed the summons. 
Leaving Mrs. Lawrence to go to Culcntta by herself, lie 
hastened to Feiozepoio, whoio lie took charge of the 
appointment to winch he had all endy been gazetted He 
catne into the \eiy heaitof the war He was piesent 
at the final victory of Sobraon. A few days nftcruauls 
Lahore, the capital, was occupied. The Govemoi-Geueial 
wa*; cfronglv opposed to annexation The Sikh Go\ em- 
inent wns to bo continued under English supervision. 
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The young Maharajah Dhnleep 8 mg, then only fire 
years old, was formally installed as sovereign, and Ins 
mother was made his guardian The kingdom, of Cash 
mere it as sold to the powerful chieftain Ghoolab Sing as 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, and only a strip 
of territory namely the Jnllundar Doab, between the Sutlej 
and the Chen&b, was incorporated m the English dominions. 
This arrangement did not last long It was discovered that 
tho Maharam was intngniDg against the Government, and 
therefore she was removed from her high position, and the 
Government of the newly ooncjuered oountry was plaood in 
the hands of a council consisting of eight Sikh sirdsrs 
anting under Oolonel Lawrence who had been appointed 
Ilosiaent of Lahore The chief authority, of course snbordi 
note to the Government of India, in feet almost kingly 
power, was in Colonel Lawrence a hands. The singular 
wisdom and prudence with which he exercised it, received 
the marked approbation of lord Hardinge lint a long 
residence in Indus and the exciting events of the last few 
months had told on even his iron constitution, and ho was 
compelled to go to England for the sake of his heal 
accompanied nis old friend and chief, Lord Hardin go, 
reaohedLondon in March, 1848 He was soon 
created by the Queen a Knight Commander of the Hath, 
and is to be henceforth known as Sir Henry ljiwrenoe 
While recruiting his health in England, Sir Henry h sard 
the news of a sudden outbreak m the Punjab Mohnj, 
the ohief of Multan, had risen in rebellion, 
time, the whole of the Punjab was in ft blare Atonoebtr 
Henry Lawrence, who was full of anxiety , IaHv 

requested pernmnon to return, end m Nor i ^ 
Lawrence end he rrere once more on their y t j [0 
Ho roeohed the Punjab juet ^ twe to thsre «one 
anxieties and the excitement of tho final eepP? tp* Dn 
Tjctory of Gnjrat gave the complete C01 5“^ I 0 V^^>»1 
try to the EnghHi, end the Governor 
ho one, deoidcd on the annexation of it oathocDly 
enrranig it. tranquillity, and on thi. and other 
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privately on the sabjoct, told him that the Government 
had tally determined to place a thoroughly trained and 
experienced civilian, at the head of the province add 
mg theBO words — {< All the world mutes in ucknowledg 
mg the monte of Sir Thomas ilouro I cannot, there- 
fore illustrated better the strongth of my own contic 
turn on thiB head, than by saying that if Sir Thomas Ituuro 
■were now President of yonr Board, I should still hold the 
Opinion. I have expressed regarding the offico of Chief Com 
naisaioner' 1 These sentiments sadly mortified Sir Henry 
Lawrence He justly felt that he had abandonee of expen 
once of civil administration I have hold ** he said "everv 

sort of cml poet dnnng tho last twenty one years, and 
have trained myself by hard work and by putting my own 
shouldor to the wheel Six y ears I waa u ‘HoYenuo Surveyor, 
doing all tho most difficult work of a Settlement Officer 
For war years I waa a Distnot Officer, Judge Mag\«trate, 
and Collector, without assistance of any kind For nx veers 
3 have been a Chief Jn Ggu and Oomimssjooer of Appeal \n 
revenue matters But the sontoDce which cut deepest was 
the o7w referring to Sir Thomas Monro, as he frequently 
recurred to it afterwards 

Sir Honry Lswrenao s resignation having been accepted 
he was appointed the Governor General's Agent ta Hsj 
putUDQ a nigh position in which he had tho supervision 
over eighteen Rajput States He left Lahore in January* 
1333 and asaumod charge of his new office at 
Rajputana was the ancestral country of somo of the most 
chivalrous of the Hindu Ksbafcnya pnoces They h*d m 
former years been distinguished for their courage high 
principle and genoroeity bat they had, in too many 
lusiaDoes sndly degoDerBted, “ There is Uttlo, u any 
truth or honesty in them n ho wrote, “ and not much maun 
new Erery principality is more or loss in trouble Th° 
pnnees encroaeh on the thakoors, and the latter on their 
sovereigns The foudal system as it Is called is rotten W 
the core " He did much, however to enhit their *ym{jat« ,es 
for better things, and to attract their affection to hun Klt ’ 
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foreseen the rebellion, and when be arrived at Lucknow and 
was made aware of the feeling there, he at once ret to 
work to prepare for the storm and it wo* doe to his 
sagacity and foresight that provisions and stores were laid 
m, and the Residency at Lucknow was placed in a state of 
defence in fact, ban it not been for bis foresight, defence 
would have been impossible. The memorable siege of 
Lucknow im, perhaps, one of the finest feats of war either 
in ancient or in modern times An account of it does not, 
however, oome within the scope of this memoir, and we 
have to speak only of the firet few days of the siege 
because they alone refer to the life of Sir Henry lAwrence 
For some little time after the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi, 
the stream of disaffection was stemmed at Lucknow j but, 
on ibe last day of June, the revolted regiments drew so 
threateningly near the cnfcv that some of the small force 
of English were sent oat against them The Oudo artillery, 
which had hitherto been faithfal went over to the enemy, 
and the tiny European contingent was fiurly overwhelmed 
The siege of Luoknow really began immediately after this 
defeat 

The garrison consisted of 927 Europeans, and 7Gb sepoys. 
A hearty word of praise should be given in passing, to 
these faithful sepoys who, amidst the strongest tempt n, 
iions, remained tree to their salt The first attacks were 
most severe bat Sir Henry Lawrence was indefatigable in 
his exertions His own quarters were m an upper room at 
the Residency, which ho had selected because ft was in 
a commanding position for directing the defence A thcU 
burst in this room, on July 1, while he and his Secretary 
were transacting business together, but neither was injured 
He was urged to quit this room, and to occupy some 
more protected place Ho was, howevor, loathe to leave 
it bat promised to do so on the following day The 
morning of the next day. July 2 broke Ho wm bn*v 
daring the earlier hours in inspecting the defences nod 
other matters. At eight ha and hi* nephew 
thoroughly exhausted by the heat and the morning** work. 
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were lying on their cots a little distance apait Colonel 
Wilson, the Deputy Adjutant-Geneial, was reading an 
order to him for con ection, and a cooly was seated on the 
floor pulling the puuka. Suddenly a shell fell m the room 
and burst, woundiug Sir Heniy seveiely m the thigh. He 
was at once removed to the doctor’s house, and there 
tenderly nursed. The first question he asked was, <c How 
long have I got to live 9 ” The leply was “ about forty- 
eight hours.” Calmly aud quietly he prepaied for death, 
mindful to the last of otheis rather than himself. He gave 
some thoughtful instructions regarding the continuance of 
the defence. One tlnug he particulaily enforced — “Let 
every man die at his post, but never make terms. God 
help the poor women and children.” During this time 
of weakness his mind fiequently lecurred to las favour- 
ite scheme, the Lawrence Asylum One of his fast acts 
after his wounds had been diessed was to partake of 
the Saciament of theLoid’s Supper, and peculiarly touch- 
ing is the pictuie of this solemn communion seivice amidst 
the horrors of the siege. He expiessed a Aim trust m 
the Saviour’s complete and full atonement. He died about 
eight o’clock on the morning of the 4th 
Thus died Sn? Henry Lawrence, one of the noblest and tru- 
est among our Indian heroes He was a thorough Christian. 
Converted at Calcutta m the eaily days of his service, 
more deeply convinced of the grand truths of Chustiamty 
m his later years, and united to one who was truly his 
example and stay m the Chustian life, he grew m grace as 
he increased m years His was no faith put on at the last, 
but it influenced his whole life The following words 
express the desire of his heart — “ 0 Lord, bung home 
to my heart the reality of thy perfect Godhead and per- 
fect humanity, and, above all, of my need of a Saviour, 
of my utter inability to do aught that is right m my own 
strength. Make me humble, reasonable, contented, thank- 
ful, ]ust, and considerate. May I not fear man or man’s 
opinions, but remember that Thou knowest my motives 
and my thoughts, and that Thou art to be my Judge.” 
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One bright featnre in his character v ras his spirit of for- 
giveness, He was always ready to forgive those who had 
offended him or whom he imagined he nad offended He 
was ambitions with a noble ambition but at the same 
time, he was too keenly sensitive regarding the estimation 
in which ho was held by others, and especially by those 
in authority He was, even to the last under the impres- 
sion that his services were not sufficiently appreciated 
but they were m reality so znuob thought or by the Court 
of Diroot ora that m ignorance of his death they con 
aidorod him the fittest person to suoceed to the high office 
of Governor General in case of the retirement or death 
of Lord Canning Sir Henry Lawrence was no courtier 
and sometimes expressed himself in a very curt and 
straightforward manner when confronted by any mean. 
or dishonourable condnot No one was, however, more 
kindly in manner towards Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs 
and nothing stirred lus generous spirit more than hardness 
exhibited towards those who were Buffering reverse from 
the fortune of war or other circumstances 6uoh m his 
many-sided character was this truly great and good man 
simple in heart aometimes rugged in manner, bat always 
kind, sympathetic, and noble, and yet so humble that 
at his special request, all that was placed over his grave 
was the bnef , but touching, reoord * — ff Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty p 
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THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 


“ Sans pour ot sans reprocho ” 

wr n , , , 01(1 Fi Click Motto 

" ltliout feai and ithout reproach 

The following story was told by Sir Charles Napier at a 
banquet given m honour of Major Outram on the oc^sion 
of his leaving the province of Semde m 1842 — « U the 
fourteenth century there was m the French army a Wht 
lenowned for deeds of gallantry m war, and ^wisdoi/m 
council , indeed, so deservedly famous was he that bv 
general acclamation he was called the Itmo-ht sans Jl JZ 
sans oepwche The name of this Knight von maxr iff 1 

™ <*• Bayaid Gmtlfme’4 I wve yo^the 

Bayaid of lndia, sans pew el sans lepioche, Major James 
Outram, of the Bombay Aimy ” From that t J e to tbs 
the subject of the following brief sketch has always 
honourably been known as ff the Bayard of India ” 3 

dames Outram was born on January 29 1808 i 

“ Derbyskre, where Ins father ha? taffiof S' 

f IS fa f er *«* when he was still an 
infant - but his mother, who was a lady of remarkable in- 
tellectual power, lived to a great age dvmp- m i ~ 

a few days before her illusions In bhtre .fhalS 
relate concerning Ins school-boy days He was an JhlJ 

youth, generous and lngh-spintedf but l.ttle inclined to 
study At an early ago, he received * nor i 6(1 , 0 

service of the Honourable East India Company * P and *)“ 
ai-rived at Bombay on August 15, 1819 HeTerved for 
some time as a regimental officer, be , do arniomtld 1 
course as Adjutant of h,s Corps, and beJS mui 
guished for his prowess m hunting and othe? field-sport^' 
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The ton years from 1826 to 1886 were those in which he 
was brought into closest contact with the people, and he 
won his first official distinction in fcho Bheel country, am ong* 
a wild race which had hitherto been regarded a a thoroughly 
lawless and uncivilised The Bheels ore an aboriginal 
people, who principally inhabited the hdl-ocrantry in Klmn 
dean, to the north-east of Bombay It was annexed to the 
dominions of British India after the downfall of the Peshwn 
m 1818 The Bheels then were about 66 000 m number 
Some of them had taken to agriculture hut the greater num 
ber wore simply marauders. They inhabited the rocky ranges 
rmfchat part of the country where protected by the strength 
of their position, ‘ they nave Brace dwelt subtosting partly 
on their own industry, but more generally on the plunder 
of the rich landholders in their vicinity considering depre- 
dation on the inhabitants of tho plain as a sort of privilege, 
and a tax upon all persons pawing through the country of 
their occupation os a national right ’ Though small in 
stature they were strong and wiry and possessed the 
martial a nab toe* of courage and endurance which rendered 
them, when civilized, admirably fitted for service in the 
army Since the close of the great Mahratta war, there had 
been ample opportunities for these hardy mountaineer* 
to subsist on plunder and rapmo It was said that, at 
the tome of the annexabo* of the country, * fifty notorious 
leaders infested this once flourishing garden of the west/ 
and their every command was lmpboitly obeyed by upwnrds 
of five thousand ruthless followers whose delight alone 
consisted in the murderous foray and whoso subsistence 
depended entirely on the fruits of their spoil Smarting 
also under the repeatedly broken plodges of tho former 
native Government and rendered savage from the whole- 
sale slaughter of their families and relations tho Bheels 
were more than usually suspicions of a now Government 
of foreigner* and lew than ever inchnod to *ubmit to tho 
bonds of order and restraint * 

In the yenr 1825 tho Government determmod to establish 
on agency in the Bheel country Tho north western por 
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tion, m tlie Satpura lulls, was assigned to Lieutenant Ont- 
ram, and lie was entrusted with, the duty of raising a Bheel 
corps of Light Infantry. Mr Mountstuart Elphinstone, a 
statesman of gieat capacity and of keen insight into the 
character of the people, was then Governor of Bombay 
He was most anxious to try the effect of conciliation upon 
this rough and untutored race, and he desned to carry out 
a pohcy of reclamation rather than one of extermination. 
The officers appomted to the new agency, and especially 
Lieutenant Outram, threw themselves heartily into this 
humane and friendly design. He endeavoured to found the 
proposed corps by himself living among the people, enter- 
ing into their simple modes of hfe, and ]ommg m their 
adventurous pursuits An expedition conducted with the 
regular troops was made among them, and several of them 
were captured Lieutenant Outram formed the project of 
founding a corps through the medium of these captives, 
some were released to bring in the relatives of the rest, on 
the pledge that they all should be set at liberty. “ I 
.thus effected,” to use his own words, “ an intercourse 
with some of the leading Naiks, went alone with them 
into their jungles, and gained their confidence by liv- 
ing unguarded among them, until I persuaded five of the 
most adventurous to risk their fortunes with me, which 
small beginning I considered ensured ultimate success ” 
The first recruits were very shy, but they gradually gained 
confidence On one occasion Lieutenant Outram was stay- 
ing at the very place where, only eleven years before, some 
Bheels had been enticed, by some of the Pesliwa’s officers, 
and then Cruelly massacred Some of those who were with 
him naturally imagined that a similar trick was about to be 
played upon them Fifteen of the more timid fled on the 
first alarm “The moment I heard of the rumour,” he 
wrote, “ I ordered the Bheels to assemble, and was promptly 
obeyed I explained to them how much disappointed I 
had reason to be m men who, notwithstanding the confid- 
ence I placed m them, sleepmg under their words every 
night (having none but a Bheel guard at my residence), 
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■till continued to harbour suspicions of me The foeling 
with which they answered me was bo gratifying that I do not 
regret the cauBe which brought it forth They immediate- 
ly went after the fugitives, and returned with eight in the 
evomng ” He employed those who remained steadfast to 
him m putting down dacoity He liberally rewarded them 
He obtained the pardon of two of their most notorious lead 
ers, who had voluntarily submitted themselves and, by 
thus exercising olameney he won their confidence and 
esteem Marching with some of his new recruits he went 
with them to one of the head quarters of the regular 
troops and induced the latter to fraternise with them 
In foot, he succeeded in gathering round him a compaot 
oorps of orderly and soldierlike men who became de- 
votedly attached to him and to the Government whom he 
served 

The quality which moat completely enlisted the sympathies 
of these children of the forests and the hills was his pro- 
fioienoy in sport Lieutenant Ou tram was a thorough tikikan 
He delighted in dangerous sport not only for its own sake 
but because he considered it part of his duty to show Ins 
subordinates an example of courage and endurance Tho 
great majority of the Bheels were sportsmen by nature and 
by habit. Tigers many of them man-eaters abounded in 
the hills and the unsophisticated peoplo readily yielded 
their admiration and gave their help to ono who was a 
master m the exciting adventures of the chase Liontenant 
Outram had a favourite elephant named Hydor which ho 
frequontlv used in his Bhooting expeditions but ho more 
frequently went after the tigers on foot. On out) occasion 
a tiger was discovered by the sido of a hill in a thicket of 
prickly pear He had. with lnm one European comrado, 
who fired at the annual and missod whon it sprang forward 
with a roar and seised Liontenant Outram Both rolled 
down tho mde of the hill Being released from its daws 
for a moment ho calmly drew ms pistol and killed the 
animal The Bheels who were with him on Booing tliolr 
chud injnrod utterod a loud lamontataon but ho qaiotod 
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them vo tli tlie simple lcmark, “ Wlmt do T cnie for t ho 
clawing of a cat r> — a speech wlucli was never foi gotten, 
and lias long used ns a In word among them 

On another occasion a tiger was found m a densely 
wooded ravine Lieutenant Out 1 am at once piocccdcd 
tluthei on foot, liflc m hand It was impossible to catch 
sight of the animal owing to the thickness of the jungle, 
and he was unable to see the end nf the goigc where it was 
likely to cmeige, Be theiefore climbed a tioe the blanches 
of which oveihung the mime, and lus attendants, t> mg 
their turbans and waistbands togetlier, made a rope winch 
they bound benentb bis arms, and he was theioby loweicd, 
dangling in the air light ovci tho goigc Ho was thus 
enabled to sco clearly, and, as tho tigci came out ho 
obtained an excellent shot and killed it When ho 
was draw'll up again into the tree, ko laughingly turned to 
his trusty Blieels, and exclaimed, <e You have suspended 
me like a thief from the tree, but — X killed the tiger I” 
On tiro occasions at least he attacked a tiger on foot, 
armed only with a spear One evening ho had been at 
a party viierc the couvcisntion had been about tigci -hunt- 
ing, and a stoiy had been told of one having been speaied 
fiom horseback Determined not to bo outdone at his 
favourite sport, ho lesolved to attack one on foot aimed m 
the same simple fashion He was seen the following morn- 
ing very busily employed m shaipemng a favourite 
Maliratti spear , and taking it with linn, lie descended from 
the howdah of Ins elephant, as ho appioachcd tho place 
where a tiger had been discovered Tlie animal was track- 
ed to a den which had two entrances Stopping up one of 
these with bushes, Outram stationed himself, spear m hand, 
at the other “There he stood/’ wrote an eye-witness, 
“ spear in hand, like a gladiatoi' m the aiena of a 
Roman amphitheatre, ready for tho throwing open of 
the wild beast’s cage The bushes weio set fire to, and tho 
tiger, by no means relishing the smoke, came puffing and 
blowing like a porpoise, every five 01 six seconds, to get a 
little fresh air , but scenting the elephant, he was always 
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fain to retreat again. At last there Tens a low angry growl, 
and a scuffling rustle in the passage The tiger sprang 
out, and down descended the long lance into his neck, 
inst behind tho right ear With one stroke of his paw, 
ho smashed the spear oloso to its head. There was a 
pretty business. The tiger one step below, with the steel 
sticking in his nook, had gathered his huge hind quarters 
below W for a desperate spring and my friend, armed 
after the fashion or the South Sea Islanders standing 
on a little mound, breathing defiance and brandishing 
hia bamboo on high — odds by far too overpowering so to 
bring things a little more to equality, I threw in a couple 
of balls, which turned the scale * He was afterwards 
killed with further shots. “Had the spear not boon 
directed with the most oool self possession so as to arrest 
the progress of the tiger and give me a alight ohanoo of 
hitting/* adds the writer ‘ there would have boon on ond 
of one whose like we shall seldom see again at best it was 
tho hnppv accomplishment of a very rash vow 

By deeds of proweas such as these, as well as by acta of 
kmdbneas. Captain Outram attracted to himself tho hearts 
of this rude people and for years after he had left them 
they dwelt with delight on the recollection of them Bat 
his ton years’ rosidenoe among them was drawing to its 
dose His faculty of conciliating a primitive people was 
appreciated by the Government of Bombay and ho was 
removed to another sphere of duty whore similar services 
were required. This was the hl&hi K4nta in Gujarat, a 
tract of country nominally under tho Government of the 
Gaikawar of Barodo, It was ohiofly inhabited by a wild 
race called the Kfilia ; but all the inhabitants unaor «omo 
turbulent chief had mndo it very difflcnlt for tho Q mien war’s 
officials to collect the tribute due Tho Government of 
Bombay were most anxious to try tho effect of landnoss and 
conciliation and Captain Oatrnm was deputed to carry out 
this now pokey Foroo was at first imperatively required j 
but whilo the Government of Bombay did not altogether 
npproro of the military measures ho adopted thoy ex 
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pressed their satisfaction nt> the result of his conciliatory 
administration, After he had ensured the submission of 
the refiactorj leaders, ho settled down to tho haid work of 
official life, which proved no agreeable contrast to the free 
life m the jungles which he lind enjoyed among (he Bhecls. 
Before he went to tho Main Kfmta, however, another great 
change had been ctTectcd in his life. In Decembei, 1835, 
he was married at Bombay to his cousin, Miss Margaret 
Anderson, to whom lie lmd for some time been engaged Tho 
exigencies of the sen ico required that lie should lcavo his 
bride soon after their mairmge; but sho joined him at 
Alimedabad in the follow ing May. Ill health compelled her 
to return to England not long afterwards 

More Stirling times vero now r at hand. In 1838 an 
army was assembled for tho purpose of restoring the 
exiled Annr of Afghanistan, Shall Sujnh, to his throne, and 
Captain Outrani sought permission to join it m Ins military 
capacity He w'as accordingly appointed Aid-dc-Camp to 
Sir John Keane, the Commander-m-Clncf. Proceeding to 
Bombay, lie embarked on November 21, 1838, with the 
Commander-m-Chief and his staff, for the mouth of the 
Indus on his way through Scindo to Afghanistan Tho 
next few years of his life were full of military stir and 
service. This is not tho place to give an abstract of tho 
history of tho first Afghan war, and only a bnef outline 
can be given of Captain Outranks share m it. This 
consisted chiefly m negotiating for supplies for the Bombay 
column on its upward march through Scindo and Beluclns- 
tan ; m commanding a party sent m pursuit of tho fugitive 
Amir, Dost Muhammad Khan, as tho English army was 
approaching Kabul ; and in helping to tranquillize tho turbu- 
lent country between Kabul and Kandahar. Ho was present 
at the capture of Khelat ; and, disguised as a Muhammadan, 
he earned the intelligence of this important event by a 
rugged and difficult route to Somian Bunder in the incred- 
ibly short time of eight days, thus outstripping even the 
usually swift bazaar news. 

Soon after his return to Bombay, Major Ouiram was ap- 
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pointed Political Agent m Lower Bcrndo, and he took charge 
of bis office thoro in January 1840 The political position 
throughout Scondo was peculiarly critical during the three 
years of Major On tram’ a semoe in that country The goy 
eminent was in the hands of certain powerful Amir*, who 
were closely related, and who were sadly opposed to each 
other by family prejudices and jealousies winch ultimately 
proved fatal to their power The march of the English 
army through their country to Afghanistan was scarcely 
tolerated but fear kept them from any overt acta of hosti 
litv TVhen news ox tbe reverses in Afghanistan were 
received the attitude of tbe Amirs very naturally became 
suspicions and inimical Major On tram went among them 
as thoir friend. He oertamly acquired their confidence m 
a marvellous manner , and it may perhaps be truthfully 
assorted that if the conduct of affair* had entirely been ©n 
trusted to him, the final issue would have been very differ 
ent to what it really was It is sufficient to observe that 
while he was thoroughly loyal in his obedience to his supe- 
rior officers he was consistently opposed to the policy that 
was adopted and to the mode of treatment to which the 
Amirs of Scinde were subjected 

The firtt year of Major On tram s rosidonce m Somde was 
comparatively tranoml In August 1841 the negotiations 
throughout the wholo of the country came under his control, 
the health of the Political Agent m Upper Soindo having 
given way before the terribly hot and trying climato But 
though so groat a responsibility was placed upon him, he 
was encouraged by the knowledge that ho had tho confi 
dence and approbation of Lord Auckland, the Governor 
General who writing with reference to a cortam course of 
policy which ho had adopted said f It u generous and bold 
I am always disposed to turn to tho judgmont of those in 
whom I place such confidonco as I nlaco in you ' At tho ond 
of 1841 camo tho disasters in Afghanistan Tho English 
forces there wore almost annihilated, and only ono garrison 
— that m tho fort of Jellalabad — gallantly hold ont. Tho 
year 1842 was one of continuous and heavy strain to Major 
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Outiam. Sen nig m a boi tier-laud, tlnough winch supplies 
and remfoi cement*' lmd to pa*s the responsibility of for- 
w aiding supplies and of pacify nig the Amus of Scmde 
rented m a great mranne upon lum When, ho\\e\cr, tw r o 
avenging mimes had been assembled at Peshawar and at 
Quetta, it was considered udvssabie by the Go\ eminent of 
India to place Gencial Nott, who commanded the army at the 
lattei place, m full political, as well as lmhtaij, authority 
over Scmde Major Outram felt acutely this transfer of 
authonty from himself , hue lie ehccifullj and loyally threw 
lmnself into the task of foiw aiding the policy of action 
and advance Just about this time, lie \ciy firinh adto- 
cated the restoiation of tho piovnice of Shall to the youth- 
ful Khan of Kliclat, fiom whose fatlier it had been taken 
Tins lwcasuio, however, did not meet, with the appioval of 
Loid Ellenhorough, the new r Got crnoi -Gencial, although 
it had been vntnallj sanctioned by his predecessor, and 
Majoi Outiam felt very keenly the way m which it had 
been received. As soon as tile column under General Nott 
had past through Beluclnslan, Major Outram left Quetta, 
and hastened southwaid to lepoit himself to Sir Ohnrles 
Napier, who had recently been empowered to assume 
supiemc power m Scmde, and, not long afterwards, lie 
obtained leave to proceed to Bombay with the object ot 
returning to England on fui lough. 

Major Outiam ivas not, however, able immediately to set 
3ns faco liomewmid Soon after reaching Bombay, he 
received an order from Government to jom Sir Charles 
Napier as Commissioner for aiiangmg a treaty which was 
about to be placed before tho Amu s of Scmde At once 
setting aside personal considerations, he lesponded to the 
call of public duty When, early m Januaiy, 1843, he 
joined Sir Chailes Napier, the latter was m the field ad- 
vancing against the Amns of Upper Scmde Major Outiam 
used his best endeavouis to induce the aged chief, Mir 
Rustam, to yield, but they weie frustrated by the undor- 
haud intrigues of Rustam’s brothci, All Murad. The fort 
of Imamghar, the lesidenee of the Amir, was abandoned 
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Qnd destroyed by tho advancing army After those opera 
tions, Major Ontrnm was sent to Hydorabad to oondnct 
tho negotiations there, and ho went with tho sincere desire 
of effecting an amicable settlement He was nearly iuc 
cessfol m porauadmg tho Amirs of Hyderabad to sign the 
treaty that had been proposed to thorn by the British 
Government bnt the temper of tho towns-people had been 
provoked by what they considered the impost and high hand 
ed proceedings of the Commander m Chief and an attach 
was made on the Residency m overwhelming force After a 
con re goo us defence the small party under Major On tram 
withdrew on board two littlo steam ora that wore lying in the 
river Indue near whioh Hyderabad is aitnated and left the 
capital to join the army under Sir Charles Napior at Mea 
nee Two days after tho attaok on the Bosidonoy, tho 
celebrated battle of Meanoe waa fought, in which the 
Belnohis bohnved most bravely, bnt wore defeated (Fohru 
ary 17 1848) Major Outram waa not present at it as lie 
had been sont to destroy a forest m tho neighbourhood 
which it was imagined might afford the onemy a convenient 
refuge He was however entrusted with tho despatches 
announcing the victory of Monnee and, soon aftor his 
reaching Bombay he left for England. Major 0 a tram 
was thoroughly opposod to the poboy whioh finally led to 
the conquest and annexation of Scinde, and ho practically 
marked his disapproval of it by decl inin g to aooopt his 
share of tho pmo-monoy whioh was awarded to tho noto- 
rious army For many years afterwards ho was ongogod 
in a literary oontrovorsy on tho subject and wo think It 
may safely do asserted that the verdict of history has been 
pronounced in his favour 

Major Ontrnm had aftor four nnd twenty yenra* con 
tmnous Bern co m India, fully mentod his leave Ho rejoin 
ed his wife, who had longboen absont from him, in May 
1843, m England. Ho did not enjoy his roposo very long 
There were rumours of hostilities in India, and ho at onco 
volunteered his semccs On his arrival at Bombay, Colo- 
nel Ontram heard of war having been proclaimed against 
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tlie Mahrattas No appointment was given to linn, how- 
evei, requiring service m the field He was placed m 
political and civil charge of Nimar, a district near Indore, 
hut he remained theie only six months, and returned to 
Bombay with the intention of again gomg to England 
Disturbances arising in the South Mahratta country, he 
went thither first as a volunteei and then m command, and 
received the thanks of the Government for the enei gy and 
mibtary skill with which he had subdued the rebellion m 
Kolapore 

In May 1845, Colonel Outram was appointed Resident of 
Sattara He was there just two years Mrs. Outram joined 
him, and Ins stay there was, perhaps, the most pleasant 
time he had enjoyed during Ins long residence m India 
In May, 1847 , he was transferred to Baroda, and Ins 
service there was, on the contrary, the most anxious and 
irksome period of all He was not engaged against an 
enemy m the field, or in combating a pokey of which he 
disappioved , but he was brought face to face with a gigan- 
tic system of corruption, against which his honest and 
transpai ent character heartily revolted This was a system 
of bribery known in that part of the country as “ Klialpat ” 
It was peculiarly virulent m Baroda Colonel Outranks 
vigorous endeavour to suppress it, brought him not only 
into collision with the Gaikawar of Baroda, at whose 
court he was Resident, but also with the Government of 
Bombay, which disapproved of the measures he adopted 
On resigning his appointment, he returned to England, 
where he brought the whole subject before the Court 
of Directors, and the result of his appeal to them was his 
restoiation to office by the Governor- General, who had 
meanwhile placed Baroda under the direct control of the 
Government of India He returned for a tune to Baroda, 
where he had the satisfaction of seeing the course he had 
advocated pursued, and the persons whom he had sus- 
pected dismissed by the Gaikawar 'He was afterwards 
appointed Resident of Aden, where he remained only six 
months 
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In December, 1054, Colonel On tram received from Lord 
Dalhousie, then Governor General of In dm, the highest 
diplomatic position be could attain, namely that of Bern 
dent of Lucknow The kingdom of Oude was at that time 
m a most lamentable condition- The reigning Nawab was 
a confirmed profligate, and incapable of attending to the 
affairs of State His ministers and courtiers were corrupt 
to the core He was himself in the power of buffoons, 
poetasters and actor*. The people groaned under the 
worst form of oppression. This was the more sen crus, as 
the East India Company's possessions adjoined Oude on 
three sides, and most of the sepoys in tne Bengal army 
were recruited there General On tram's first duty was to 
make inquiries into the actual condition of affairs and 
to present a report upon it to the Governor General He 
I reached Lucknow on December 5, and was reoeived by the 
Nawab with a profusion of Onental splendour He gave 
him the most careful and earnest advioe but all his 
remonstrances were unavailing and the report he felt 
compelled to give to the Governor General was of the 
darkest and most gloomy character He wns however 
strongly oppoeed to the last' resort which seemed monta 
ble namely the annexation of tho oountry ; and even the 
Governor-General in the despatch he addressed to the 
Court of Directors, while he advocated a new and stringent 
treaty being entered into statod plainly, f I for my part, 
do not advise that the province of Oude should be declared 
to be British territory ’ After anxious consideration 
however, the Court determined that thoro could bo no 
other remedy and in January, 1656, it was decreed that 
Oude should be annexed. It fell to General Outturn s lot 
to perform the painful duty of uoqumnting the Nawab with 
this determination, and tho scene nt the durlmr in which 
he endeavoured to persuade him to sign tho treaty making 
over his territory to the British Government was peculiarly 
touching Tho Nawab placed his turban in tho Bcsidonrs 
lap and entreated him to havo compassion on lnm But 
tho limits of forbearance had been reached and tho 
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Resident’s orders must be obeyed. The province past, 
at that time, peacefully into the possession of the English 
Government The press of work on General Outram, now 
appointed Chief-Commissioner of tho newly acquired 
territory, was crushing, and under the severe tension of 
this anxiety and strain, his health again gave way. One 
of Loid Dalhousie’s last acts befoie leaving India was 
to congratulate lum on receiving the honour of a Knight 
Commandership of the Bath , but, soon after Lord Canning 
had assumed the onerous duties of Governor-General, Sir 
James Outiam was obliged to lesign his appointment as 
Chief Commissioner, and that distinguished officer. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, was appointed as his successor. He re- 
tained to England for the benefit of his health m May, 
1856 

Sir James Outram was not destined long to enjoy tho quiet 
and rest of retirement At the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, wai was declared against Peisia, and the com- 
mand of the army proceeding thither was offered to him 
This offer acted on his mind like a powerful tonic. He de- 
claied that he was ready to start at a moment’s notice A 
description of the Persian wai as it was waged out of India, 
is beyond our immediate purpose , and so we shall content 
ourselves with stating that it was brief and decisive No 
sooner had it been brought to a successful issue, than the 
services of the commander and of his army were urgently 
demanded m India The great Sepoy Rebellion had 
broken out, and every loyal man was required m this 
country 

Directly Sir James Outram reached India, he hasten- 
ed to Calcutta to place himself at the disposal of the 
Governor-General He arrived there on July 31, 1857, 
and was immediately placed in command of all the divisions 
of the army between Calcutta and Lucknow, and. Sir Henry 
Lawrence having been killed m the siege, he was also 
appointed the chief civil officer in Oude The position of 
affairs was exceedingly critical The garrison at Lucknow 
was gallantly holding out, but was surrounded by the mu- 
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tinona rogimonta in Chide, who were supported bj- what 
may appropriately bo called a national uprising in that 
country General Havelock had made a vigorous effort to 
relievo Lucknow having literally fought his way up moli 
by inch but had boon compelled to fall baok on Cawnpore 
Sir James Outram hastened to loin him there with rein- 
force mont a and, recollecting the unparalloled exertions 
which General Havelock had already made he determined 
with the generosity and chivalry that formed so oonspi 
cnous a feature in hia character that he would relinquish 
the command of the relieving army and allow General 
Havelock to reap the glory of the enterprise himself serving 
under him as a volunteer On September 10 tbe united 
foroe crested from Cawnpore into Onde By the 28rtf it 
had reached the Alam Bagh near Lucknow Halting n 
dav to recruit its strength it advanced towards tho Row 
denoy on the further sido of tho town Clearing the 
bridge over the nver at Char Bagh the troops made a 
bend towards tho right, and threngh a perfect hurricane 
of shot reached the Residency The holes gu rod garrison 
after a deeperato defenco of three mouths was relieved or 
rather rmnforoed, for it soon became vory plain that the 
reheving force was merely an addition to tho garrison 
and that tho siege was destined to be renewed with oven 
greater pertinacity than before Sir James Outram now 
assumed the ahiof command Resolutely ho braced himself 
to tbe arduous task, and the last stago of the celebrated 
defence was as stubbornly contested as tho first 

On November fi Sir Cohn Campbell tho now Coramnn 
dor vn Chief, advanced from Cawnpore for tho final relief 
of Luoknow In rapid succession the difforent point 
intervening between tho garrison and him were captured 
The Alam Bagh whore a dotaohmont of Outram s force 
had boon de turned was relieved tho Ddkuaha, a pleasure 
garden of the late Nawnb, was occupiod next day. thi 
Jrreat building of tho La Mnrtmiore wns taken . aud, on 
November 17 tho tbreo Generals met and LucWrfow wns 
effectually rohoved Six bn*> days succeeded Tho cncmv 
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swarmed on every side, and the garrison, including the sick, 
the wounded, the women, and the children, had to be with- 
drawn This was done by one of the most delicate and beauti- 
ful feats of modern warfai e The most perfect arrangements 
weie made to prevent any one being 103111 ed by even a 
stray musket-shot All the defences, from the Residency to 
the Dilkusha, were m Sir Cohn Campbell’s possession. A 
vigorous bombardment was opened on the enemy’s chief 
position, and, while he was expecting an assault, at mid- 
night on the 22nd, the gairison was withdrawn, and thread- 
ing their way through, the tortuous lanes of the city 
between the long lines of English soldiers, past into perfect 
safety The enemy had been so completely deceived that 
he continued to fire on the old positions many hours 
after they had been abandoned u The movement of 
retieat,” to quote the Commander-m- Chief’s own despatch, 
“ was admirably executed Each extenor line came gradu- 
ally retiring through its supports, till at length nothing 
lemamed but the last line of infantry and guns with which 
I was myself to ciush the enemy, if he had dared to follow 
up the picquets It was my endeavour that nothing 
should be left to chance ” The arrangements for the 
evacuation of the Residency were left to Sir James Outram, 
and were admiiably earned out He wanted to be 
the last man deliberately to leave, but gracefully yielded 
his claim to one who had commanded theie even longer 
than he 

After this beautiful manceuvi e had been effected, and all 
the sick and infirm had been placed m safety at Cawnpore, 
Sir Cohn Campbell left Lucknow m order to puisue 
the enemy m another direction, before continuing further 
operations in Oude He resolved, however, to maintain 
a firm position m the very heart of the province by leaving 
a sufficient force at the Alam Bagk to keep the city of 
Lucknow m cheek Sir James Outiam was appointed to 
the command of this force Nobly did the little garrison 
pei form its duty under its noble commander By his tact 
and forethought this position was maintained against ever 
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increasing foea until, in the following March the Common- 
dor-m Chief was prepared to return for the final capture 
of Lucknow On the first day of that month. Sir Cohn 
Campbell reached, the Alam Bagh with his splendid force 
of 20 000 disciplined troops and 180 guns The command 
of a portion of this army was given to Sir James Outram 
and he retained it until, on March 19 the city of Lucknow 
was fully taken. His last act as Chief Commissioner of 
Ondo was to issue Lord Canning’s famous Proclamation 
but believing that it was too severe he obtained permu 
sion to accompany it with a circular of his own This 
wo quote 1 localise it exhibits m a peculiarly dear light the 
feelings of clemency and kindness which ho entertainod 
towards the misguided people — * The Chief Commissioner 
of Oude in sending you this proclamation wishes to in 
form yon that if you at onoe come m ready to obey his 
orders none of your lands will bo confiscated, and your 
daims to lands held by you prior to annexation will ho 
reheard. ’ This was his last service in Oude Ho had 
been appointed Military Member of the Govern or-Gonoml s 
Council and was succeeded as Chief Commissioner of Ondo 
by Mr afterwards Sir Bobert Montgomery On April 
4, 18B8 he left Luoknow and finally quitted India on Jnlv 
20, 1860 

Sir James Outram returned to his nativo land in sadly 
shattered health. There was something vory touclung in 
the fact that, though tho highest honours a gratofut country 
oould bestow wore showered upon him, ho was so feeble 
and brokon in health, he could not thoroughly enjoy them 
He fully appreciated however, tho kindness that lmd be 
stowed them Ho felt that they were given to him less on 
account of his own individual merits than because ho was a 
representative of the great service to which ho had tho honour 
to belong On one occasion, when a testimonial was pro- 
son tod to him by several friondi including Lord Palmers- 
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ton, then the Prime Minister of England, ho expi esscd the 
secret of tho attachment which bound him to India m words 
that it would be unpardonable to omit, as they express 
clearly the sentiments of so many of the truest friends of 
India “ If to anything m myself I owe such success ns I 
may have attained,” he said, “ it is mainly to this— that 
throughout my career I have loved the people of India, re- 
garded their country as my home, and made their weal 
my fhst object And though my last seivice in the held 
was against the comrades of my old associates, the madness 
of a moment has not obliterated from my mind the fidelity 
of a century, and I can still love and still behove ” Tho 
last two years were but a piotracted struggle with suffering. 
He was not able even to go to Scotland to see his aged 
mother once more, the journey being too much for him. 
Alleviation was sought by going to a milder climate than 
that of England m the wmtei He first went to Nice and 
then to Pau, m the South of Prance “ A little past one 
o’clock on the morning of Maich 11, 1863, he died, sitting 
in Ins arm-chair, without a sti uggle — his face unmoved — his 
hands resting as if m sleep ” A few days later his mortal 
remains were placed m the beautiful old Abbey Church of 
Westminster, where some of the best and noblest heroes of 
England are laid 

This brief account will serve to show how very simple- 
minded and generous was the character of Sir James Outram 
He will be best recollected m India among the Bheels and 
in Scmde, as the affectionate fnend of the former and the 
Just sympathizer with the Amirs- of the latter. In Eng- 
land he will, perhaps, be better remembered as the skilful 
general and the chivalrous commander, who, putting aside 
all personal considerations, gracefully served as a volun- 
teer under his junior officer, lest that officer should be 
deprived of the honour of the victory for which he had been 
so long contending There are two fine monuments of him 
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one on the Thames Embankment in London the other on 
the him dan in Calcutta, The former bears only one word 
aa inscription — " Oil tram.' The latter bears the follow 
ing summary of his deeds, with winch we conclude ■ — u Hjb 
life was given to India in early manhood he reclaimed wild 
races by winning their hearts Ghajsm, Khelat, the Indian 
Caucasus, witnessed the daring deeds of his prime Persia 
brought to sue for peace Lucknow relieved, defended, and 
recovered, were fields of his later glonea. Faithful servant 
of England large minded and kindly ruler of her subjects 
in all the true knight.* 
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SIR DONALD F. MCLEOD: 

A TRUE FRIEND OF INDIA 


“ Christian things done in a Christian way will never alienate the 
heathen ” 


Lord Laxorence 


The life of Sir Donald McLeod was that of a thorough 
Christian He was one of those who, quietly and simply, 
did Christian things in a Christian way, and the result 
was that Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh admired and 
respected him. His father was an officer in that distin- 
guished coi ps, the Bengal Engineers, and he was born at 
Calcutta, May 6, 1810 When a little fellow only five yeais 
of age, he was sent from India to the old home ot the family 
m the Highlands of Scotland, where he was tiamed during 
Ins early yeais by his giandfathei and by two of his aunts 
He was, a little later on, sent successively to two schools m 
the neighbourhood of London, and finally, while still young, 
he went to Haileybnry, the East India Company’s College 
near Hertford, where he was the contemporary of his 
staunch fnend, Loid Lawrence, who, after his death, wrote 
of him in the following affectionate terms — “McLeod, 
when at College, gave full promise of what he turned out 
in after-life He was then a most genial, pleasant, and 
disinterested friend. He possessed excellent abilities, and 
had leceived a good education He worked steadily, and 
took high honoms ” 

Mr. McLeod reached Calcutta on December 10, 1828, 
when he was little more than eighteen, and he set to work 
at once, with the diligence and energy that had character- 
ized him at Haileybuiy, in acquiring the necessary know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and Bengali His first appointment was 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate at Monghyr, an import- 
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ant town and district on the Ganges, to the north ires fc of 
Calcutta. While pursuing his official duties m this district, 
an event occurred which bad an influence over bis whole 
life and which gave indeed the key note to all hi* thoughts, 
words, and aotaons up to the very last moment of his 
existence on earth This event, all important a* it was 
to him wai one which would not ordiuanly be regarded 
by moit of the world aronnd It was his conversion to 
God Though Mr MoLeod had been born of Qhnstmn 
parents, and had outwardly appeared an amiable a genial, 
and an unselfish man anxious to plesae others, ana con 
sistent in his behaviour, yet he was mwardly dispirited and 
distressod and the cheerfulness of temper for whioh he was 
subsequently distinguished, was entirely wanting While 
he was at Alonghyr he attended the ministry of a humble 
and devoted servant of God, a Baptist Missionary at that 
slation Hjb own description of this change of heart will 
now be given as we wish to draw the particular attention 
of onr readers to one sentence m it which seem* to convoy 
accurately the meaning and object of true conversion that 
is, the completion or the filling up of the real character and 
bemg of a responsible bn man creature ' For about the 
last six month* ’ he wrote, ‘I have felt a change to have 
been effected m my ipint towards which I have been 
gradually inclining for the last three years This change 
I have for a long time had a strange conviction must nt some 
time take plaoe m my nature as I felt it to be necessary to 
complete the being that God intended me to be " Ho thu* 
describes the effect of this joyful change on him in the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of daily life — I lmvo 
attained a confidence and tranquillity in regard to my 
worldly doties, from which the weaknesses of my character 
formerly debarred me and I have now been freed from 
despondoncy and gloominess of spirits, to which for the 
previous five years £ was continually a martyr One more 
quotation from Mr MoLeod s letters of thU period 11 
given in order to show tho source whence in roost difficult 
scones and in most dangerons times, he derived tho calm 
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couiagc and self-reliance winch enabled lnm to act promptly 
and correctly “Pmyei,” he says, “ which was foimerly 
an irksome duty seldom performed, has now become, I mn 3 r 
say, almost the only pmo pleasure I enjoy 1 resort to it 
in’the morning, not only as the most delightful, but as the 
most necessary act of the day , for without it 1 shonld have 
no peace, no power , and dm mg the lemainder of the day, 
whntevei of difficulty or of annoyance piesenfcs itself, my 
mind flies up to its Creator, and is at test The lesnlt of 
this is that I am never haiassod for any length of time by 
anticipations of evil, nor fear of consequences, and am able, 
(which foimerly I was not) to obey the direction of om 
Saviour, c Not to feai what man can do unto me.’ My 
aspect now is consequently always more or less cheerful, 
which is certainly a visible change ” We have dwelt on 
this memorable event m Mr McLeod’s caieer, the turning 
of his heart towards God and deliberate acceptance of 
His service, because it cast its sweet and gentle radiance 
over his whole life 

In the year 1831, Mr McLeod was appointed to the 
depaitment for the suppicssion of Thuggee, which, undei 
the superintendence of Colonel Slcemnn, liad recently been 
created by Lord William Bentiuck, then Governor-General 
of India His head-quarters were at Saugor In the enily 
days of this new department, vigoious effoits weie success- 
fully made to extirpate this abominable crime The exist- 
ence of it had given an indescribable terroi to travel, 
especially m Northern and Central India, and the extnpa- 
tion of it lias pioved one of the chief benefits of the English 
rule m India 

It was, however, less to Mr McLeod’s taste than the 
more direct administration of the country to winch he had 
hitherto been accustomed, and it was with pleasuie that he 
heard of his being transferred to officiate as Collector or 
Commissioner of Seoni, a district m the Saugor and Ner- 
budda Territories These territories were ceded to the 
English Government at the conclusion of the gieat Pmdan 
and Mahratta war m 1818, and are now m the Cential Prov- 
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jncea of India. The district of Seom is situated between 
Jnbbulpore and Nagpore The highlands of the Satpura 
range, to the South of the noblo nver Nerbudda, and the 
source of that river is to be found at a beautiful spot in the 
east of the district, some 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, "which, is one of the sacred localities of the Hindus 
Some parta of this district are luxuriantly fertile, and the 
lovely slopes of the mountains are clad with soft green 
pasturage, admirably adapted for cattle These hills are 
inhabited by the Gonds, who are a simple-minded a bon gin 
•nJ race in whom Mr MoLeod took the deepest interest 
He took a great fancy to the district and the people Ho 
had been there scaroely a year when he wrote that he had 
determined to cast in has lot entirely with them "I look 
upon my lot as fixed in this country — a land of wondrous 
t interest albeit at preeent sunt in the darkness of night 
i My hopes, my fears my sorrows, and my joys are in a 
* great measure concentrated m this land, where I contem 
plate leaving a heritage to my posterity Most humbly 
would I offer my thanksgiving to God tnat I am enabled 
to form such a resolve without estranging myself from the 
land of my fathers, for which my affection only increases 
with the increase of my interest in the people amongst 
whom I have been sent,” 

After three years’ service in this beautiful part of the 
country Mr McLeod returned to fenugor, on this occasion 
m charge of the district He had declined this appoint 
ment still wishing to remain among the Gonds, to whom he 
bad become so peculiarly attached but he was loyally ready 
to obey orders, and in accordance with them, procoedod to 
Saugor Ho had also declined no lew than four appointments 
in other parts of the country, all of thorn being more 
advantageous from a pecuniary point of viow His reason 
for this was his lore for the people, and it deserve* to be 
reoorded to shew the disinterested viewa of this genuinely 
simple-minded man, and ns an example to other young 
•Civilians *1 have deemed it prudent to deohno thc*o 
offers, * ho said n and to maintain my position m that 
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part of the country in winch an acquaintance of seven years 
has inspired me with a deep interest, while I have attain- 
ed a much more considerable intimacy with the people, > 
their manners, &c , than I can possibly possess as regards 
any otber pait Further, I have long been satisfied that 
our system of procedure and our policy generally towards 
the people m those parts of the Company’s dominions which 
have been longer m our possession, aie characterised by 
a degree of harshness which contrast unfavourably with 
the more mild and beneficent system which prevails m this 
part , and this consideration has had, I believe, the most 
important share m determining me, if possible, to pass the 
whole of my Indian career m these Nerbudda territories.” 

Mr McLeod looked forward, however, to the appoint- 
ment of Principal Assistant Commissioner of Jubbulpore, 
to which his former distinct of Seom was subordinate, and, 
m 1840, his desne was gratified. While at Jubbulpore he 
was able to cairy into effect a plan which had gradually 
been formed in his mind of commencing a Christian Mission 
among the Gonds He had long felt that the simple habits 
of this primitive race affoided an admirable field for Chris- 
tian effort, and he had for some time past, endeavoured to 
enlist the sympathy and cooperation of Christian people at 
Calcutta and elsewhere m this cherished project He had 
written a long and interesting article on this subject m the 
Calcutta Christian Observer , ra which he endeavoured to 
prove that the best plan was to start an agricultural mission 
settlement among them As no Missionary Society was 
willing to take up this idea, he acted upon it himself, and 
applied to the well-known Pastoi Gossner, of Berlin, who 
sent out to him a little company of German artisans and 
husbandmen to work among the Gonds. They were placed 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J Loesob, who 
had been previously labouring m Canara. They arrived 
at Jubbulpore in 1841, and soon proceeded to the highlands, 
making their central station at the village of Harangiya, 
near the source of the Nerbudda They lived m a very 
primitive style, and laboured with their own hands m build- 
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mg their little bangslow* saying when remonstrated with 
that they hud come to India not to bo ministered unto hut 
to minister Mr McLeod who himself bore all the ei 
penses of the mission paid a visit to the spot, and mw de 
lighted with what appeared to be the happy commencement 
of favourable mission work among the Gonds in an almost 
European oil mate A few weeks later, however, thispleae 

ing prospect was over-clouded Dnnng Mr McLeod’s 
absence from Jabbnlpore through ill health all but two of 
this self-denying company were earned off by cholera and 
the mission had to be abandoned The two sorvivors were 
tenderly cared for, during Mr MoLeod’a absence, by his 
friends and eventually removed to Nagpore where Mr 
MoLeod maintained them as long as they were able to labour 
in the cause of Christ. Though this particular mission had 
thus m the providence of God to be abandoned his interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the Gonds was not in vain The 
principle which he sought to aphold has now been genonvl 
ly accepted It is acknowledged that the aboriginal races 
of India form a peculiarly favourable field for Christian 
effort, and missions have been established among the Gonds 
and other kindred tribes 

The time had now come when Mr McLeod was to leave 


the temtory, which he so much liked and the people whom 
he so sincerely loved Tbo events of 1842 and 1843 in 
Afghanistan bad deeply stirred all India and disturbances 
haa arisen in Bangor and Bandelkand The new Governor 
General, Lord Ellenborough, was nndor tho Impression that 
these were primarily due to defects in tho administration of 
these provinces and he gave direction for thoir complete 

X nuation This necessitated the removal of some of tho 
*ra who were serving in them and among whom was 
Mr McLeod There is no doubt that if he keenly felt his 
leaving the people they also were cpneved at his departure 
His memory is cherished among them to the present da) 
He was transferred to the borth Western Province*, where 
Mr Jfltnea Thomason, tbo Lieutenant Governor, appointed 
him Collector and Magistrate of Benares, and always 
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rcgaided lmn as one of his most \ allied suboi rhinites. Thru* 
indeed a sinking affinity of mmd ami thought between 
tliesc two good and able men Mr. McLeod was si\ ton is 
m amhoiiti at Benares, dm mg which he effected groat 
impiovcmeuts in the municipal and police in i alignments 
of that famous citt, and was enabled to fiecuio a pei- 
ceptiblo dimmution m ciimc His services thoie weie 
unhappilv mfomipted In a severe illness, ,md lie was 
compelled m 18 Jo, after seicntoen > eai s’ continuous iom- 
dente m India, to go for change of an* and scene to the 
Cape of Good Hope lie theie lived with one of hm M'-tei-* 
and hei husband, and thoioughh eiipned the vest and 10 - 
lax.ition and hteiaiv leisme wlmh this hobd.it alloidcd 
him finite icsfoied to health In the imigomtiug climate, 
he letmned to his wcuk at Benaics m the beginning of 
1847 Aitei two veaiV fmthor haul and conscientious 
laboiu m the sacied cit\ of the Hindu, lie washeleclcd to 
occupt a high oHici.il position m a peifectlt diifeient p.ut 
of India to am m which lie had lmheito sen ed 

The famous piovince of the Panjab had lecentlv become 
a poition of the Butish tcmtoiies The Jallandni cbnsion 
had been occupied a itci the Hist Punjab wai, and i\L 
McLeod’s fnend, Mi John Lawience, was its hist Commis- 
sion ei, but, on the annexation of the entile piovmcn, 
Mr Lawrence was tiausfeiied to a seat on the Bon ul of 
Government, and Mi McLeod was selected to succeed lira 
m the Jallandai division Mr. McLeod served in this divis- 
ion as Commissionei foi five 3 ears, and it is only stating 
the tiuth m a few words, when w r c sa) r that, m that time, 
he thoroughly endeared himself to all, whether Euiopean 
or Sikh Two officers, who afterwards became very dis- 
tinguished men, -were Deputy Commissioners under him, 
namely, Sir Herbert Edwardes and Sir Douglas Eoisyth 
Whole diligent m administering the affairs of the division, 
he seems to have given his attention more particular^ to 
9 
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tho ffubjecta of education and of pubho -works. In the for 
jnor he bo deeply interested himself that he -was mentioned 
by name with that of Mr Montgomery, in a despatch from 
the Court of Directors, in which tho warm eat thanks of the 
Court were given to them, and other officers m the Panjhb 
for their exertions * That those gentlemen,” it was added, 
* have amidst them other arduous and more pressing duties, 
been able to direct so large a portion of their attention to 
the promotion of education, affords to us fresh evidence of 
their energy and teal and of their desire to identify thorn 
selves with the feelings and interests of the peoplo commit 
ted to them charge * 

While interesting himself heartily in the matter of edu 
cation Mr McLeod was also in a position to exorcise what 
must have been an hereditary predilection, namely tho taste 
for engineering His principal achievement in this direction 
was the construction of an admirable road from Jallandar to 
Kingra the two largest bridges in which were built under 
his immediate supervision It will be pleasing to place on 
record, while we are endeavouring to coalite Mr McLeod e 
qmet but useful life in Jallandar, tho impression regarding 
him wbaoh w»s made on his assistant Sir Herbert Edwurdev, 
after he had been lmng with him for a time * Ho is a 
rare and excellent character ” wrote Sir Herbert to a rolo- 
tave in England, one whose life is one oven career of doty 
to God and man and whose mind and heart do not appar- 
ently oontam ono selfish thought Ho is by nature bless 
ed with at once the best of intellects and the kindest of dia 
positions nod an mdnstry of study, stimulated by tbo desire 
to bo useful, bos glvon him n range of knowledge on nil 
subjects bearing upon tie welfare of tho people of India 
ouch as I do not know that I eror taw equalled. Tct few 
people hoar of him, and in tbo noisy world tho npplo of bis 
gentle stream of goodness is altogether drowned ’ When 
Sir Herbert Edwardca left Jallandsr, Jfr ilcl^od spoke 
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highly of bis sei vices tliere , and, m thanking him for the 
kind ivords he had used, Sn Herbert espi essed m a sen- 
tence the leason why he had so highly appreciated them. 
“ We know/ 5 he said, “ how high a standard you judge by, 
and how sincerely you speak and write I know too, that 
your heart is in the welfaie o£ the people , and, thexefoie, 
that, if yon are pleased with my work, the work itself has 
been foi the peopled good 55 

In Apul, 1854, Mr McLeod leceived the high appoint- 
ment of Financial Commissioner of the Panjab, and he ie- 
moved to the capital of the Piovmce He lived tbeie on 
terms of intimacy with his two friends, Mr. John Lawrence 
and Mr Robert Montgomery, who was then the Judicial 
Commissioner. He also became deeply attached to the 
daughter of the latter, who, m October of the same year, 
became his wife A few months of happy manned life 
ensued It was, howevei, of only too shoit duration So 
puie-mmded and holy a man was sure to make a most 
tendei and attached husband , but, as all Christian men 
desne, he was caieful not to abuse the happiness which had 
been bestowed upon him, and not to allow any human being, 
however deeply loved, to usuip the place m his heart that 
One alone should hold " I feel,” he wrote at that time/ 5 
as if my cup were too overflowing, and that my chief care 
must now be to make no idol foi myself heie, nor allow 
myself to regard as my rest those earthly joys, however pure 
and hallowed, which are only given as a solace upon our 
pilgrimage 55 Mrs McLeod died at Dharamsala, a lovely 
resort m the Himalayas, and he bore this heavy affliction 
with meek and noble submission Alluding to her removal, 
he wrote — “ The remembiance of her is, and will ever 
•continue to be, altogether hallowed, and will inspirit me, 
I trust, to loftier aspirations for the future. 55 

Such aspnations nerved him to pass unruffled during the 
very tiymg time of the mutiny. In the early days of that 
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appalling event Lotd Lawrence lived in the same bouse 
and specially noted hia serene and resolute bearing He 
was a source of strength and support to nil who engaged 
in the arduous task of maintaining order m the Panj&b 
and in the defenoe of the Empire but the chief strain did 
not fad upon his shoulders and consequently it is not 
incumbent on us here even to sketch the taoiting events 
of that time m Lahore 

In 185D, when the neck of the mutiny had been broken, 
Ur MoLeod returned to his native land after an absence of 
more than thirty years He thoroughly enjoyed hia stay m 
England He did not regard this season of recreation as a 
mere holiday but he considered it his bounden duty to 
devote himself to such studies and to see such objects ni 
would tend to make him more efficient than ever in the 
discharge of his official duties so that he might return to 
India with a fresh store of knowledge as well as of health 
to be devoted to the service of the Government and of tho 
oountrv One little not of kindness he continually per 
formed namely, visiting the relatives and childrou of friends 
m India, whom he cheered by giving them tidings fro h 
from home So returned to India in November 1800 On 
arrival in the Paujhb he found tho people of that Province 
suffering from the offeoti of a terrible famine Mr McLeod 
wua appointed President of a Relief Committee wlnoh had 
been organised for the relief of tho sufforore Ho throw 
himself with spirit into tho congeninl work of feeding the 
starving and alleviating tho general distress 

After a few veers of labour 10 his old position hs Finsn 
cifll Commissioner, Mr McLeod rccoircd the high dignity 
and honour of bomg appointed by Ixird Lawrence, then 
Governor-General of Indis Lieutenant-Governor of tho 
Panj&b, suoceodmg m that position hia father in Isw, Sir 
Rohorfc Montgomery "Wo cannot forbear quoting one 
passage from a letter written at this penod January, 1SG5 
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Sir Donald McLeod, at tbe close of his tenure of office in 
the Panj6b, returned to England and joined vigorously 
and lovingly m those works of religion and benevolence in 
which m a ny retired Anglo-Indians delighted He attended 
meetings and lectures, he frequented committees and 
vi sited the poor m their homes of squalor and distress 
He waa hastening to preside at a meeting in the drawing* 
room of a gentleman at Hampstead for tho Christian 
Vernacular Education Society for India a Society for which 
he entertained a peculiar partiality when he met with a 
sovore accident that cost him his life Ho hnd hurried to 
one of the London railway stations nnd attempted to onter 
a train which was jnst starting when ho waa knocked 
down and eenoosly injured He was at once conveyod to 
St Georges Hospital It was considered necessary to 
amputate his left arm but he had not sufficient strength to 
recover from the operation Serene and happy ns had 
been his life so also was the death of this thorough behovor 
“ He waa told says one who was present that ho waa 
dying to whioh he only replied Is it ronlly so f L don t 
feel very ill ’ He was asked if we might engage in pruvor 
to whioh he said ho should like it as far ns ho could collect 
hie thoughts We then knelt commending him in earnest 
prayer to God, to which he gave a hearty Amon Ho 
lay silent for so mo time not a murmur escaped his lips 
and he retained the same placid countenance throughout 
Presently I Raid, * I have no doubt you can say Into thj 
hands I commend my spirit for Thou hast redeemed me 
0 Lord God of troth.’ ’ Ho replied Most certainly 
‘And you can sa\, Como Lord Jesus como quickly ! * 
Ho repeated tbe text adding * I shall then bo free from 
sin and sorrow and for oror with tho Lord Ho then 
engaged in prayer almost mandibly but tho last sentence 
vras ‘ Praised bo His holy nwno for ever nnd orcr 1 These 
were his last words A fow minutes nnd he censed to 
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retained of Imn by the Gondfl In the Panjtfb he was 
called by the Sikhs an angel and there is still extant a 
picture m -which he is portrayed surrounded by the Malm 
rajah Runjit Sing, the great founder of the Empire of the 
K holes,, and his successors rendering homage to him His 
best memorial consists m the broad marks for good which 
he ha* left behind him, and by whioh the whole Province 
has benefited 

We have already mentioned the deep interest Sir Donald 
McLeod took in the education of the poople One of hu 
suggestions for the furtherance of this cause namoly, that 
liberal grants-in-aid for sound knowledge m mission schools 
should be green by Government was apparently taken 
from him and embodied in the memornblo Educational 
Despatch of 1854 which has been tho ground work of re- 
cent advances in this direction. In the rninuto in which 
this suggestion occurs are the following wise and sonsiblo 
words I would by no means advocato that Government 
should deport from its strictly secular character but whoro 
really sound instruction in secular matters is imparted I 
would oncoumgc it and it is tirao I think, that we should 
show that the Christian religion will not bo discountenanced 
by us though abstaining trom all attempts as a Govern 
ment to interfere with the religions persuasion of any 
But the grand object of education was he was persuaded, 
not nieroh to enablo men to pass certain examinations and 
to acquire mere bend knowledge for advancement in hfo , 
but to tea oh thorn how to govern themselves and to rni«o 
them among the nations of tho world With this object, 
ho would have them take n goodl) share in the maimgo 
ment of their own nffnire without wluoh he Mioted mere 
intellectual culture vnlnablo as it might be in its wn\ would 
never Intd to oomplcto success 

But his ono great hope wm that India might become a 
Chnrtinn country and He was nevet- ashstned to armr th«* 
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deep-seated aspiration He believed that true Christianity 
can do mote for a people than anything else. "Foi tins 
leason,” he once said, when addressing an English audi- 
ence, "the piayers and exertions of a Ohnstian people are 
reqnned to pi ess on the Government the necessity of doing 
eveiything a Government legitimately can do to promote 
the progress of Christianity and a sound morality thiougli- 
out India, whether they can take a direct part m spreading 
the former or not Above all, they should be uiged to 
send out Christian lulers, men who are faithful, and are not 
ashamed of the Gospel ” In order to this end, Sir Donald 
McLeod was a most generous supporter of all genuine Mis- 
sion effort It has been seen how he started and maintain- 
ed from his own lesources a mission to the Gonds, and he 
was most luteiested iu all the woik earned on by otheis at 
Benaies, and gave his assistance to the commencement of 
the frontier mission at Peshdwai 

Sweet and beautiful as the character of Sir Donald 
McLeod must have been, it must not be supposed that it 
was peifect, absolute peifecfcion not being attainable in this 
woild, even by the best There was one defect, which 
ought to be mentioned, so that bis cbaiacter may be com- 
pletely understood, and this was dilatormess It was occa- 
sioned by do desiie of ease 01 indecision, but iathei fiom 
a sincere endeavour not to send forth any of Ins pi educ- 
tions m an imperfect condition He was anxious to pi oduoe 
a finished painting, to use an illustration, rather than an 
incomplete sketch This led to delay m giving judgments 
and m issuing minutes, which, m a count) y like India, 
wheie delay m administering justice frequently leads to piac- 
tical injustice, is most lamentable His dear friend, Lord 
Lawienee, who was the very reverse, playfully called him 
"the delayer ” Much as he appreciated Sir Donald’s ability, 
he telfc that, if he firmly resolved never to postpone any- 
thing that could be disposed of at once, nothing further 
could be desired m him 
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This was however but a spot in the snn The example 
of Sir Donald McLeod a life shed a genial warmth around 
him fulfilling the truth of hie own family motto , <( Lxtcto 
non ««,” ft I do not burn I shine ” His example was of 
infinite benefit to many Earopean and Hindu ‘ I owe to 
his example and words and conduct more than I owe to 
any living man ” wrote one who had been officially connect- 
ed with him for many years and a Hindu made tbe fol 
lowing remark regarding him in whioh though there is 
some Oriental hyperbole there is much troth, * If all 
CbriafcmDS were like Sir Donald McLeod, there would be 
no Hindus or Muhammadans 
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for Malta, where be reraamwl a few week* with big distin 
gmshed relative, Mr flookbam Frere and studied Arabic 
with the celebrated missionary traveller, Dr Wolff who at 
the end of their reading, jocularly deolared that he waa fit 
to aoold hie way through Egypt * At Alexandria he met four 
gentlemen who were also making their way to India, and 
with them went by Cairo and Thebes to Koeseir on the Red 
Sea where they erpeoted to meet a steamer wluoh waa to 
have been cent from India. No steamer having appeared they 
orosaed the Red Sea in open boats aod finally piooeeded m 
an Arab coasting vessel from Mocha to Bombay where they 
arrived on September 28 1834 Daring this adventurous 
voyage they had to oook their own food and had to endure 
muoh privation from exposure and heat. 

Mr Frere a first appointment aftor hia arrival was that of 
Aasis-ant to the Principal Collector of Poona but he was 
soon transferred to work in the Revenue Survey and Settle- 
ment Department winch brought bun clisely into contact 
with the people and gnve hun an abuudance of cougemal 
occupation. The country m which he waa thus to bo em 
ployed had been incorporated with the British dominions in 
1818 when it waa conquered from the Poahwa Bhji Row 
A rough assessment of the revenue waa made at that timo, 
and it had boon continued over ainco without anrvo^ or 
revision Tho consequence of this apathotio course was 
that the collection of the revenue waa left very much iu tho 
hands of the Hindu Tahafldara, who did not acruplo to 
coReot m a rough and ready fashion whereby thoy ennch 
ed themselves and impoverished tho peasants. Tho worst 
forms of ooercing the latter were uaed, and evon personal 
torture was employed and the peoplo could havo acquired 
no very favourable opinion of tho benefit of British rulo 
The result was that the laud was bijuig rapidly depopulated, 
tho peoplo wero miaernblo and the revonuo inaaogunto 
The condition of affairs at that time is best described in tho 
words of Bit Bartlo Frero himself lomo thirty years aftor 
wards. ‘Rarely,” ho remarked in a spoech before the 
Bombay Legislative Council, ' rarely more than two-thirds 
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of the culturable land m any district weie undei cultiva- 
tion Frequently as much as two-tbirds of the land neve 
waste Villages almost deseited were frequently to he met 
with , some weie bechtraqh, without a light in them, utteily 
uninhabited. The people weie sunk m the lowest depths 
of poverty, they liad tew lecognized rights in the laud; 
the boundaries of the different villages aud diffeieut estates 
were often unsettled, aud gave rise to disputes which there 
weie not the means of fiually deciding The results of such 
a system might be easily guessed. In good seasons the 
people were foiced to pay to the uttermost farthing, without 
having the ceitamty that what they paid really went to the 
Government Treasury In bad seasons, if they weie unable 
to obtain remissions, they had no lesource but to leave the 
country and seek subsistence elsewhere 

Such was the miserable condition of the Mahratta coun- 
try m 1835 — not from the rule of the English, but because 
they had made no adequate exertion to amend the state of 
affairs At that time an inquiry was instituted A begm- 
nmgwasmadein thedistnctof Indapur, under Mr. Goldsmid, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, with Lieutenant, afterwards 
Sir George, Wingate, and Mr. Frere as his assistants 
Their duty was to make a careful investigation into the 
exact facts of the case , to make an accurate survey of the 
district, and to propose an equitable assessment foi all 
Government lauds During this inquiry Mr Goldsmid and 
his companions went into every part of the district, living 
with and among the people, sometimes dwelling in un- 
favourable weather m choultries and pagodas or in tents 
sheltered by sheds They were thus enabled to get at the 
mind and wishes of the ryots, to ascertain the tiue state 
of affans, and to determine the proper remedies These 
latter were, what has been since recognized as the true 
principles of revenue statesmanship — a correct survey, 
a light and moderate assessment, fixity of tenure, recogni- 
tion of proprietorship m the land so long as the revenue 
was punctually paid. These principles were appioved by 
the Government of Bombay, and they were gradually put 
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into practice The result was that the people in the 
Mahratta oonntry were rendered as happy ana contented 
as they had been miserable and poverty stricken As we 
quoted words ottered by Mr Frere to describe the former 
state of destitution into which the country had fallen we 
cannot do better than describe the benefits derived from 
this wise ohange in the system in the language of him who 
had so mnoh to do with effecting it It was impossible ” 
be said in the above-mentioned speech "to give anv one 
who had not seen the country then an idea of how this 
India which is always said to be so immotnble had chang 
ed for the better and how much of that change was due 
to one good measure of administration steadily and con 
sistently earned oat Cultivation had increased to a truly 
remarkable extent so mnoh so that ho believed it wonld 
be a difficult matter now to find anywhere in the Delckan 
oven a thousand acres of unoccupied onltnmble land avml 
able to any one wishing to take np land for onltivntion 
Land was not only occupied but valued ns the Honorable 
Mr Premabhai had described it as their livos by those 
to whom it belonged A tow years pronoualy lie hud 
written in a more familiar stylo From bomg the most 
wretched depressed set m thi Dekknn the ngncoltunsts 
have beoomo thnving independent fellows, thoroughly 
grateful for what has been done for thorn ’ 

For some five yoars Mr h re re coutmnod to work with 
Mr Goldsmid m this boneficent labour end, in 1840 ho 
succeeded him ns Assistant to the Revenue Commissioner 
of Bombay In this employment ho visited tho greater 
part of the Presidency of Bombay and besides tins plennng 
work ho was nblo to xndnlgo in his passion for spr rt, and 
Sir James Outram and ho became great friends In their 
mutual taste for shikar after big game such as lions, tigi rs, 
nnd bears Whilo in Kandesh ho was prostrated with a 
sovero attack of junglo-fover Tho wide acquaintance 
which his appointment gave him with tho ryots of other 
ports of Bombay beside* tho Sou thorn Mnhratta country, 
was lnvtilunblo nnd his daily intercourse with them impart 
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ed a love for them and their occupations which never desert- 
ed him 

An entirely new mode of life succeeded Sir George 
Arthur, who, m 1842, came to India as Governor of 
Bombay, appointed him his Private Secretaiy The posi- 
tion thus obtained gave him an experience of a totally 
different, but equally valuable, character He exchanged 
tent-life and continued intercom se with villageis for resi- 
dence with the Governor and daily communion with an 
intellectual and courteous English statesman. This latter 
privilege exercised a great influence over him The greater 
part of the time spent m the society of Sir George Arthur 
was that immediately succeeding the conquest and annexa- 
tion of Scmde Party feeling regarding the policy then 
adopted was very strong, and Mi Frere had the opportunity 
of observing how a statesman who had enjoyed much 
expei lence m the Government of the colonies of England 
bore himself amidst the clamoui of conflicting opinions. It 
is sufficient to state heie that Sir George Aithui exeicised 
so much tact and consideration that he was held in respect 
by both paities. In 1844 Mr Freie was united to the 
Governor’s second daughter, a union which was smgulaily 
ptospeious and happy In 1845 he took his bride to 
England, whithex he retained on fui lough They came 

back again to India in 1847, and m the following year he 
was appointed Resident at the Court of the Rajah of 
Sattaia This minor principality had been created by the 
Government at the end of the gieat Mahiatta war, and it 
had been placed m the possession of a member of an old 
Mahiatta family In the tieaty of September 25, 1819, it 
was stipulated that the territory should be continued to the 
sons, hens, and successors of the Rajah m peipetuity 
Twenty years later the British Government were compelled 
to depose the Rajah on account of misconduct, and placed 
his brother on the throne As the new occupant of the 
throne was childless, the Governoi of Bombay pointed out at 
the time the likelihood of the succession becoming vacant, 
unless the Rajah was permitted to adopt an hen, “ a question 

10 
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which, <r ho remarked n should be left entirely open lor con- 
sideration when the event occurs-’ Boon after Mr Frere’a 
appointment as Resident this event did occur The Rajah 
died He had previously naked permission to adopt n eon, 
which was withheld and in his last hours, he did adopt n 
son without the content of the British Government It was 
now decided that this ton should inherit nil the private and 
personal property belonging to the late Rajah, bnt that the 
principality itaeli should lapse to the Government and be an 
nexed to the English dominions. This was the first public 
not of the kind which was done by the new Governor* 
General, the Earl of Dalhousie and it created a good deal 
of comment and controversy The Resident himself rrns 
decidedly opposed to it, and he was very anxious that the 
opinions of Mr Grant Duff and the Honorable Mount 
stuart Elphmstoue who had been concerned with the pro- 
duction of the original treaty shonld bo ascertained They 
were both adverse to the annexation, na being contrary 
to sound policy and strict joitioe. Tho clear way in which 
Mr Frore enunciated his views on this point were perfectly 
disinterested because it might have interfered with his 
own pros poets, aa be was appointed the first Commissioner 
of the new territory His clearly expressed opiuion on 
this occasion at well os his frank and oonrtoons adnee 
given subsequently to Mahratta chieftains assembled in 
durbar show that while he had a fellow feeling for nil 
olasaes of Hindu Society * ho felt n chivalrous affoction to- 
wards the decayed representatives of tbo old nobility of 
Maharashtra, For two years and a half after this ovent 
Mr Fme administered the territory of 6nttnra os Commis- 
sioner, and introduced into it the admirable revenue system 
which had now for some years been working in tho other 
parts of tho Sonth Mahratta country 

In 1850 Mr Frore was transferred to a position of 
much greater influence and power as tho Chief Commis- 
sioner of Bcmdo Since its oonquest nnd annexation 
this Province had been under tho strong hand and iron 
rnlo of Sir Charles Napier its conquoror Tho eystom 
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of administration employed there was w hat was then 
called the Non-Regulation system, which diffeied con- 
sideiably fioni that adopted m the smoother and moie 
regulai adnnuistintion in the older territories of the East 
India Company, and which was aftorwaids mote caiefully 
consolidated by Loid Dalhousic in the Panjiib and in Oude 
The course of justice was speedier and sharper than m 
the older provinces Militaiy oificois, as well as trained 
civilians, assisted in the administiatiou of justice and in the 
collection of the levenue There wms an adraiiable system 
of police The great landowneis and Sudais weie won by 
the security afforded them m the possession of then estates 
The assessment of the ryots was lightened. Canals weie 
constructed and lrngation nnpioved In fact, wdien Mr 
Freie went to Scinde, he found an excellent, walking 
government, which it was his wosdom to maintain His 
principal causes for lemembrance m the domestic adminis- 
tration of the Province are the extension of the canals, 
particulaily the Bigari Canal, and the mention of the port 
of Karachi The latter became one of the most important 
haibouis m Bntish India It was the natuial outlet of the 
trade of the Panj&b and Seiude, it attiacted to it the 
enterprise of European merchants, and it uvalled the gient 
empounm of Bombay 

Mr Pi ere again visited England m 1856 Ill-health 
compelled him to go home He letuuied to India m 
Maich, 1857, and reached Kaiachi m the middle of the 
meraoiable month of May Immediately on leceiving the 
news of the gieab Sepoy Rebellion, he acted m the most 
mtiepid and unselfish manner The key of his conduct is 
to be found m the following noble words wntten to Lord 
Elphmstone, the Governor of Bombay, which deserve to 
be peipetually preset ved, “when the head and heart are 
thieatened, the extiemmes must take caie of themselves.” 
These were no merely vain words They were put into 
action Theie weie only two Euiopean regiments m Scinde 
He sent one to Multan He despatched a steamer from 
Karachi to mtercept two regiments returning fiom Persia, 
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and to divert them to Calcutta. Later cm lie gent one 
of his Belfiohi regiment* to the Pan]5b Yet tho three 
military outbreak* which took place at the three large 
stations in Bomde were successfully repressed, and the 
Prownoe kept in tranquillity For these eminent aery ices 
and for the calm dignity of these acta of self-dependence, 
Mr Frere received the thank* of the British Parliament, 
and the honour of Knighthood a* ft Knight Commander of 
the Order of the Bath 

In the year 1859 Sir Bartle Frere was appointed a mem 
ber of the Viceroy's Council and he amvoa in Oalcattft to 
take hi* *eat donng the cold weather of 1859-00 This 
was a time of tnnoh anxiety, and mnch care, firmness and 
tact were required from all m authority Tho Mutiny hod 
been suppressed and English ascendency had been main 
tamed out a new era bad commenced, which taxed to tho 
utmost tho mental resources of every Indian statesman 
First among the difficulties of the tame was the question 
of finance Mr AVilson an able financuer, was sent from 
England to make arrangements for the new state of things 
AmoDg other measures be instituted the Inoomo Tax whtch 
was received with the severest criticism Sir Bartle I rero 
supported it not because he liked it or considered it adapted 
to the country j but because in his own words, “the nsh 
involved is as nothing compared with the certain rum of 
drifting into bankruptcy " On tho death of Mr AVilson, 
ho undertook the duties of Finance Minister at the Viceroy's 
particular request, and again occupied tho snmo office for 
six months during the absence on leave of Mr AVilson • 
successor It was also ft time of transition The amnion 
ties occasioned by tho Matray bad to bo nppeased and tho 
work of reconstruction where the authority of tho Govern 
ment had broken down had to be undertaken and in both 
these duties Sir Bartle Prcre took fits full share 

A higher position and grestor power or rnthor n wider 
sphere for exercising power, now awaited Sir Bartle Frere 
The appointment of Governor of Bombay became vacant 
early in 1802 and ho was nominated to fill it Lord Con 
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nmg, the Viceroy with whom he had been associated while 
m office at Calcutta, heard o£ this appointment on his home- 
ward voyage, and at oace wrote m the following kind and 
friendly manner, “ I do not know when I have read any- 
thing with such unmixed pleasure It has given me a 
fillip, and a new start m the interest for India which I 
carry away with me God grant you health and strength 
to do your work in your own noble spirit.” Just as Sir 
Bartle Freie assumed the Government of Bombay, a grave 
commercial crisis aiose.m Ameuca and Eniope. The ter- 
rible civil war between the Northern and the Southern 
States of Ameuca was at its height, and this had occa- 
sioned a diminution m the quantity of cotton requned by 
the manufactones m tbe uoitb of England. A famine 
among the English opeiatives was the lesult, and every 
effort was made to piocure a supply of cotton from other 
parts of the world Bombay was the great emporium for 
the cotton-gi owing distncts of India, and the transit of 
so much matenal tlnough its port bi ought with it au un- 
exampled time of prospenty This led to over-speculation 
and consequently to losses and failuies, which Sir Bartle 
Fiere did his utmost to lepress and avert, but it was 
evidently beyond tlie power of a single man, however high 
might be bis position, to prevent either 

Sir Bartle Frere was deeply intei ested m the question of 
education, and, as Governor of Bombay, was able to give it 
considerable impetus His speeches on various occasious 
connected with the Bombay University and the Elpbinstone 
College show in a clear light the real pleasuie he took m 
the advancement of the Hindu gentry. Lady Frere second- 
ed him beaitily m all efforts for female education, aud 
was the first lady m authouty who was pleased to admit 
the Hindu and Parsi ladies to Government House There 
is no doubt that m this respect Bombay is considerably 
m advance of other parts of India, and some of the leading 
reformers of India belong to that Presidency Amidst all 
his gieat desire for the increase of Western learning in 
India, however, Sir Bartle Frere was not unmindful of the 
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advantage* of cultivating the study of the vernacular lan- 
guages of the country Knowing well that the only real value 
of learning consist* not in hoarding it up for one a own use 
but in imparting it to others in easy and simple language 
he endeavoured to impress tins truth on his hearers when 
in an address at the University of Bombay, in oonfemng 
degrees he exhorted them thus I trust that one of your 
great objects will always be to ennoh your own Vernacular 
literature with the learning which you here aoquire 
Remember, I pray you that what is here taught is a sacred 
trust oonfided to you for the benefit of your countrymen 
The learning which can here be imparted to a few hundreds 
of scholars must by you be made available through yonr 
own Vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindustan 
The time of BirBartle s Government of Bombay is memo- 
rable on aocount of the many buildings of public utility 
wbioh were erected during it and for the luorease of com 
munications by roads as feeder* for the railway*. The aty 
of Bombay was improved by the introduction of municipal 
institutions and by the great pains fpont on sanitary mat 
ters The Census of 18uo revealed the fact that m point 
of sue and population it ranked as the second oity in tho 
British Empire, but that the mortality in it was ononnous. 
Strenuous efforts were consequently made to remedy this 
defect, and to mnke it a* healthy as it was populous 

Sir Bartlo Frere was, perhaps, more popular as a Cover 
nor among Hindu* and rams than among his own country 
men He thoroughly understood them and boortfly sympa 
thised with them and therefore it will wo think ho ap- 
propriate to close thin bnef account of hi* Government of 
Bombay by an extract from tho words of a Hindu writer • — 

* His appreciation of the natives his intimacy with our 
noble fnmilie* hi* honest fidelity to their great interests 
his habitual judiciousnet* of temper hts wish to too the 
native* grow in loy*l manliness of temper the steady 
attempts he made to open for them a higher sphere of 
duties and honours all the*o onsbnno him in the hearts of 
many a* o model ruler n 
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India did not loso Sn Barfcle Ficie’s sen ices at the end 
oE Ins teim of Government m 1SG7 Pievious to Ins de- 
paiture from Bomba} 7 , lie lind been appointed to be a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, and, 
on Ins return to England, he at once took Ins seat theie 
In 1872 he lcceived a commission which was most congeni- 
al to his tastes In the veiy year in vlncli he entoied the 
public seivice, England had expended a laige sum in the 
emancipation of the Afiican slaves m her colonies, and a 
close mteicouise existed between Bombay and the East 
Coast of Afuca, where the traffic in slaves flomished to a 
most reprehensible extent He was sent to Zanzibai, 
chaiged with the duty of inducing the Seyyid to suppiess 
slavery throughout his dominions He nas thoroughly 
successful in bis efforts, and a tieaty was executed wlieieb} 
the Seyyid of Zanzibar undeitook to give up the tinffic m 
slaves and to abolish slavery m tho country undei his con- 
trol Languidly and feebly as the execution of tins tieat} 
has been earned out, the recent pioclamation of the piesent 
Se}yid of Zanzibai shows that the newly acquned pro- 
tectorate over that island will pi event these successue 
treaties and piofessions becoming meiely waste papei 
A few years laterafiesh honour connected with India 
was confeired on Sit Baitle Frere The Prince of Wales 
paid a visit to Her Majesty’s Indian dominions, and this 
royal progress elicited the tiuest loyalty and deepest 
enthusiasm among the people of India Sir Bartle was 
selected to accompany His Royal Highness, and to conduct 
all the political and diplomatic ariangements connected with 
this unique tour It took place dunng the cold season of 
1875-6 He had thus an admirable opportunity of renew- 
ing old acquaintances and of reviving old associations 
In the year 1877, there was a strong inclination felt by 
the authorities m the Colonial Office for confederation, oi 
the uniting together, of the seveial colomes belonging to 
England m South Africa With this idea m view, Sir 
Bartle Frere was appointed Govemoi of the Cape of Good 
Hope and High Commissionei of South v Africa Events 
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were., however adverse to the carry mg out of this scheme 
Two of the troublesome minor wars or Great Bntaio occur- 
red, during hia tenure of ofBoe The beginning of one — the 
Zola war — was marked by a terrible disaster m which a 
battalion of English troops was destroyed and Sir Bartle 
Frero was made the victim of the popular outcry on the 
occasion, and he was superseded in his appointment as 
High Commissioner and soon afterwards recalled to Eng 
land This was a bitter disappointment to him and it 
has certainly been the means of postponing indefinitely 
the idea of South African federation 
On his return to England isir Bartle Frere interested 
himself in the great social and religions questions of the 
day He was three time* elected President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and during his last presidency which ex 
tended from June 1882 to a few woeks of hi* death, ho wo* 
scarcely ever absent from his post, showing how annou* 
he was to promote the Oriental studies for which this 
excellent society was founded He al»o spoke at tho 
English Church Congress m 1881 on Missions, and attend 
ed meetings of the Societies for the Propagation of tho 
Gospel and the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 

Tne end was drawing near The anxioty of long and 
varied aemee had told on his naturally strong cousUtu 
tion and, when retaining to England the Last tune ho 
looked forward longingly to qmct and rest On somo ono 
asking him what he expected when ho reached England, 
the following was his reply which was subsequently found 
written on a slip of paper in his Bible 

" Where m the summer ton tho oorly grasses grow 
u Six feet of English ground, * Bn ton s grave 
** Be«t In my native land is all I crave.'* 

He was ill some four months and it was honed th*t 
as the warm or woathor came ho would bo raised up to a 
renowsl of health and strength, bat ho himself enter 
taiued no such hopo On a friend congratulating bfm oo 
his looking well ono day ho pleasantly repltod " Bat I am 
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for which hia great talent* and immense experience, did 
not seem to qualify him ” 

Sir Bartle had a very pleasant manner and address If 
finch a sentiment can truly be uttered he waa rather too 
urbane in his utterance* and bearing, and it used jocularly 
to be, said that Government House at Bombay urns 'the 
land of promise n because applications ferr appointments 
were 90 graciously received that each applicant imagined 
himself sore of success There are of course, two ways of 
saying No but it ought never to be mistaken for ' Yea * 
No one however would willingly object to sweetuees and 
gentleness of demeanour, and these 8 ir Bartle Frere pos- 
sessed to an orament degree Oontrary to the usual oustom 
of Indian official* who are generally more fluent with their 
pen than with their tongue be was an ensy and a graceful 
speaker Hu manner had much to say to his acceptability 
in this respect but his published speeches show that he 
wa* gifted with the power of omploving apt and striking 
imagery and appropriate language 

Little more need be said regarding the true considern 
taon and respect in which Sir Bartle Frere held the inhs 
bitanta of India, whether Moslem, Hindu or Pnrei Hi* 
attachment to them and desire for thoir highest welfare are 
plainly discernible throughout the whole of hi* career 
whether in the Dekkau in Scnndo in Calcutta or Bombay 
Wo add one sentence howoror regarding hu own jdoal 
for the fntore government of India which coincides with 
that of tome of the best and most far-*eoing of our states- 
men * The English Government ' he said on the occanon 
of laying the foundation-stono of the ElpliJnstone College 
the English Government has loohod to governing India 
for the benefit of the peoplo of India and as far a* possible 
through the agoDoy of tho peoplo of India j and the aim of 
England has ever been to raise the inhabitants of Imho, •» 
that they may be prepared to take a part with oarsclve* In 
tho honourable work of governing this country ’ 

Sir Bartlo Froro was a thoroughly Christian man Ire 
himself tot on example of tho pare lifo amt tho consistent 
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aim winch Christianity alone enforces with undimimshed 
lustre. He was the constant friend and supporter of 
Christian missions, the claims of which he was always ready 
to advocate We end this short memoir of a very amiable 
and pleasing man with a sentence from one of his letteis 
which might well be engraved m the hearts of all inquirers 
and Christians, and of all inhabitants of India who love 
their country, as it clearly shows what light is thrown on 
tiue patriotism by genuine Christianity “ The highest 
form of Christianity,” he wrote, ff is peifectly compatible 
with love for their country and their people, and with 
patriotic devotion to that great Empire to which the des- 
tinies of India have been entrusted.” 
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Ttibstbateb Sromu raox HrETOBT 4to 40 pp 

Inl«rortli>« BttAei from tto U.torf t dllerot MatriM, *Ub 

""stoM^VSTeablt Homsi. nrnoEi tto (Opp 
S I2^Sw»tottb» rrotn«» <4 CWItaUonla ™rir Britain, *wt to- 

“’^oira^B'Em^" Cl!cr5T,1!<IIlITOE L 4 ,‘° 2Sp £_„ 

. ... it the beginning of the Cbriatian era j how th 

State of Vmxtcht to Europe i pemcntkms of the Reman Emperor* 
aflrt^CooittfSwthe tot ChitnUn Emp*ror f with nr*n 
UhatrttlOT*- 
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Emibikt Fjmorrs of Man , oa Lina of Distihqdishw 
PHiLAHTuaopiBTB 8 vo 158 pp 4 Aa Post-free, 6 As. 

Bkatnhe* of Hoirud, Oberiic, GranTffla Sharp Clarkson WIlUr 
fonse, B tu ten, Pounds, Darie* o l Deraudwi George Moore, Mqnt aflaw 
LiTiwtj the Earl of Shaftesbury and Father Damian » with remark. ra 
what might bo dew in. India. 


Senea for Parents. 

Okubbieth. 80 pp 1 An Post-free 1J As 

How to ha TO safe dillrary and strong, Imlthr ohUdran. 

Tnr. Hhalth of Childers 12mo 100 pp 2 As. 

Management of Infancy , Haalth ! tha Disease* o/ohiWran, Accidental 
abort notioca of the moat useful Madkanea. 

Th* T&aisihg of Ohildbe* 12mo 94 pp 2 As 

n. of ** My OhUdrsaL.*' Bow to train chddran to bo intelligent, 
obedient, truthful, Industrious, orderly 4o,j abowing bow to prtnwra thwm 
both for thla world and the net. ^ 


India and England. 

Picto bial Toob bo tod Ihdia, Royal Quart o 00 do C As. 
Post-free, 1\ Am ™ 

An Imaginary toar round India, with riaita to Nepal and Onahmer* 
describing the principal dtla* and otW object* of Interest. With 07 wood- 
ed OhstraUr* of the HimaJsyaa, Calcutta, Donarca, Agra. Delhi, Bombay 
Madras, An. 

Tub Prthcipal Natiohs of India. 8 vo 4 As. 

An account of 43 Nation* and Triboa of India, with apodmena of some 
of thair languages, and numerous fliuatraffmas 

Pictorial Tour round England fioval Quarto 50 pp 
6 Ab. Post-free, 7J As, 

Description! of tho chief places of intcroat | PuhUo Bchool. and Unlrar 
■Uies) Engtiah Agricultnro and Manufactures j tha BHtlih Gtmjmmcat j 
Homo Lifs» England, an aaample and warning to India. lVUh 10* woodcuU 
aM a ooiocrsd engmriog of the Queen* Empress. 

PROGRESS. 

Thu is a Monthly Uluitratod Periodical for tho educated 
classes m India and Ceylon, Tho subscription is only 8 As 
a year , with postngo 14 As. Three copies may bo went for i 
anna postage 

Orders to bo addressed to Mr A. T Scorr, Tract Depot, 
Madras 



